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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

Harprr’s Macazine, Harrrr’s WEEKLY, and 
Harper's Bazar way be had for the years 1881, 
1882. and 1883. Those wish ing to complete their 
Jiles will please s« nd in their orders promptly. 
Jt is Messrs. Warren & Broruers’ intention im 
Suture to keep the back numbers of these period- 
iculs for theee years only. 


“Harper's YounG Propie never fails to please and instruct its 
multitude of readers.” —Christian Intelligencer. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iutrsrratep WEEKLY, 
Published Aunaqust 12, has for its leading story 
“THE ‘LUCK’ OF THE SCHOONER ‘DOLLY, ” 
by Frank H. Converse, with a front-page illustration by Rvpoven 
Benner. 7his is followed hy“ Mr. Thompson and the Rabbits,” by 
ALLAN Forman; “ The Story of a Ring,” Part IV, by Leer C. 
LILLE; Chapte y AT. of * Left Behind” ; “ How to Make and 
Sling a Hanmock.” by Laevtenaxt Worth G. Ross, U.S.R.M. ; 
and other interesting stories and articles. 
Among the many attractions of this wonber special attention may 
Le called to the trv sory of 
“TWO BRAVE BOYS,” 
by Extot McCormick, which relates how young Messrs. Frank and 
William Hardina recently rescned two young girls Srom drowning 
in the Bronx River, near Harlem. The portraits of the young 
hevoes who did the deed precisely as it is related by Mr. McCormick 
ave given in the sane clothing they wore when they took their brave 
plunge. 


Harper's YOUNG Preop.r, $2.00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper's Youna Proere will be sent on 
rece apt of a thivee-cent shane. 


“TELL THE TRUTH.” 

YE have hitherto taken no part in the discussion 
\ of reports concerning the private life of the 
candidates for the Presidency, because such stories 
told in the midst of an election campaign require very 
careful examination before any opinion can be prop- 
erly formed or expressed. We have received letters 
offering to furnish details of private scandals in the 
career of Mr. BLAINE, and letters asking our opinion 
of the seandalous charges which have been made 
against Mr. CLEVELAND. It is not necessary to say 
that HARPER'S WEEKLY is not open to such discus- 
sion except upon the plain necessity of the case, and 
after the most diligent inquiry. It is equally unne- 
cessary to say that this journal would no more aid in 
the election of a notoriously debauched and drunken 
man to the Presidency than it would advocate the 
election of a man who had prostituted official place to 
private gain. The article in the Buffalo Evening 
Telegraph, whatever may be the character of that 
paper or the motive of the publication, has undoubt- 
edly produced a profound impression. We should 
be sorry if it had not done so, because the question of 
the relation between private morality and public posi- 
tion is one of the highest importance, upon which the 
conscience of this country has been always very sen- 
sitive, and it would be a lamentable sign of national 
decay if that sensibility should be weakened. The 
article, however, isapparently a maliciously ingenious 
distortion, misrepresentation, and falsification of the 
real facts, which as we have ascertained them to the 
best of our ability are substantially as recited in the 
Evening Post of August 5. 

Mr. CLEVELAND has met the charges in the most 
characteristic manner—a manner which may be well 
contrasted with that of Mr. BLAINE in regard to the 
MULLIGAN letters. Promptly and unhesitatingly, 
with a manliness that every honorable man in the 
country will appreciate, when the calumnious article 
appeared, Mr. CLEVELAND said to his friends at once, 
* Tell the truth.” There was no whining about his 
‘* private business,” no seizing of letters, and after a 
menacing pressure of public opinion, a theatrical read- 
ing of such parts as he chose; and with his own com- 
ments; there was no desperate equivocation and at- 
tempted concealment. ** Tell the truth” was the only 
reply—a reply which showed a man honorably un- 
willing to receive any public trust under false pre- 
tenses. The truth, it is evident, if the version of the 
Evening Post be correct, as we believe, is totally be- 
lied in the article of the Telegraph. The truth leaves 
Mr. CLEVELAND entirely free from any just charge of 
base conduct in the past, or of habitual debauchery 
and drunkenness ‘‘to this hour,” of which no evi- 
dence known to us has been offered. The Buffalo 
Express, an independent Republican journal which 
supports Mr. BLatnE for the Presidency, but which ear- 
nestly supported Mr. CLEVELAND for Mayor and Gov- 
ernor, and whose editor is in a better position to know 
the truth than any clergyman of other person who 
has made himself prominent in disseminating the 
injurious charges against Mr. CLEVELAND, says, in re- 
ply to inquiries, ‘‘ What we can say, based upon our 
information and judgment, is this, we do not believe 
that the charges are in any just sense of the word 











true.” This is not only the conclusion of the editor 
of the Express, but of other most respectable citizens 
of Buffalo known to us, and it is our own conclusion 
after careful inquiry. Undoubtedly every good citi- 
zen would prefer a choice between two candidates ab- 
solutely irreproachable in every respect, and there are 


many honest persons who will prefer not to vote for a. 


candidate of whom any kind of irregularity at any time 
can be justly alleged. Such voters, however, if they 
can not support Mr. CLEVELAND, who said at once, 
‘Tell the truth,” can still less support Mr. BLAINE, 
who said, ‘* Let my private affairs alone,” and tried in 
vain to deceive the country. 

In the actual situation the practical alternative 
seems to us to lie between a candidate whose offense 
is wholly of the past, and was of a kind which does 
not necessarily disqualify him for the highest public 
trusts,and a candidate who deliberately prostituted 
public oftice to private gain. No such man, so far as 
we recall, who was self-convicted of the want of offi- 
cial integrity which has aroused the indignant pro- 
test against the nomination of Mr. BLAINE, has ever 
been nominated or elected to a great office in this 
country. But FRANKLIN and HAMILTON and JEF- 
FERSON and WEBSTER and CLay, and other eminent 
men still nearer our own time, were held by their fel- 


low-citizens to be worthy of the highest public respon- 


sibilities, although it was known that their private 
lives had not been always without stain. It was not 
that the people were indifferent to morality, but that 
they wisely discriminated between conduct which 
justly and necessarily unfits a man for public trusts, 
and that which experience and the general conscious- 
ness prove to be compatible with the utmost per- 
sonal honesty and official fidelity. The allegation 
that Mr. CLEVELAND is at this time a libertine and a 
drunkard is unquestionably, upon any kind of evi- 
dence known to us, false. His official career has 
been open to the eyes of all men, and if during the 
time that he has faithfully executed great public 
trusts his private life has disgraced his public office, 
the fact is wholly unknown to us, and certainly 
no evidence of it has been submitted to the public. 
No honest man will mistake us as defending moral 
irregularities of any kind, nor, on the other hand, will 
he doubt our hearty contempt of those who affect 
horror at private immorality in order to divert public 
attention from official corruption. We shall fairly 
consider any further disclosures that may be made, 
and all reasonable arguments that may be offered, 
and we sincerely deplore the reprisals that are threat- 
ened. The proposition to repel the charges against 
Mr. CLEVELAND by retorting in kind upon Mr. BLAINE 
is intolerable. The supporters of Mr. BLAINE have 
chosen by his nomination to raise the question of offi- 
cial integrity as an indispensable qualification for the 
chief office in the government. Such an issue can 
not be evaded, and it is the paramount issue of this 
election. But if those who are utterly unable to 
impeach Mr. CLEVELAND'S official integrity, or to es- 
tablish that of Mr. BLAINE, should invite a contest 
of the comparative decency of their past private lives, 


the contest must be declined for the honor of the. 


American name. A controversy for the Presidency 
which should turn upon such a discussion would be 
the most disgusting and degrading in our history. 


THE QUINCY ADDRESS, 

THE Republicans and Independents of Quincy, in 
Massachusetts, who propose to vote against Mr. 
BLAINE have issued an admirable address, and have 
instructed the chairman of their committee to invite 
the Republican town committee to a joint discussion 
of the merits of the canvass. The address draws a 
clear line of distinction between the duty of a citizen 
to his country and to his party. His paramount duty 
is to seek the public welfare, and the address says 
‘that a party rightfully has and can have no claim 
whatever upon his support except in so far as it 
tends to promote the public, good by a clean, capable, 
and honest administration of public affairs.” The 
Quincy Republicans say further that the Republican 
nominations show so wide a departure from the prin- 
ciples which inspired the organization of the party 
and have maintained its existence as not only to re- 
lieve them from obligation to support it, but, so far 
as those nominations are concerned, to aid in its 
defeat. 

‘They do not withdraw from the Republican par- 
ty,” says the address, ‘‘and they do not propose to 
be driven out of it. They do not abandon its princi- 
ples, nor do they adopt the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party. They do not, relinquish their hope for 
a useful future of the Republican party under wiser, 
better, and more honest leadership. They do not 
withdraw their support from deserving Republican 
candidates for other offices...... They believe that 
the Republican party will survive Mr. BLAINE’s de- 
feat, and, reorganized and purified, enter upon a fu- 
ture as useful and honorable as its past has been.” 
These Quincy Republicans do not hold that the elec- 
tion of Mr. CLEVELAND would ‘‘ hand over the gov- 
ernment” to its enemies, because they do not believe 
that the Democrats, however they may differ with 


them, are public enemies, and because they know 
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that the President is not the government, and that 
Mr. CLEVELAND as President would honestly, faith- 
fully, and intelligently execute the laws, and veto 
any attempt to interfere with the laws which aim to 
purify the public service and to protect the public 
servants. 

The address recites the objections to Mr. Buarye, 
and adds: ‘It is to be borne in mind in respect to 
these personal objections that they are not mere sus- 
picions or accusations, as has been so freely alleged, 
but they are logical and inevitable conclusions from 
premises furnished by the. correspondence and state- 
ments of Mr. BLAINE himself. If his own statements 
are not reliable, he certainly is not a fit person for 
President; if they are reiiable, we have his own cer- 
tificate of his unfitness.” The address says further: 
‘*The undersigned believe that Mr. BLAINE’s recent 
utterances show him to be an utterly reckless and 
untrustworthy leader. His declaration in favor of 
the distribution of the surplus revenue among the 
States, his proposition to pay the State debt of Vir- 
ginia, can be accounted for only upon the theory that 
they are unscrupulous bids for ignorant votes.” It 
arvaigns him for his practice, not for his professions, 
in regard to civil service reform: ‘‘ That he is in no 
sense a reformer is shown by the prompt and ener- 
getic rally to his support of all the objectionable ele- 
ments of the Republican party. There is not a man 
who has ever brought scandal and disgrace upon it 
who is not enthusiastic in Mr. BLAINE’s behalf. Is 
there any intelligent Republican innocent enough to 
believe that Mr. ELKINS, in whose hands the manage- 
ment of Mr. BLAINE’s campaign is placed, is heartily, 
honestly, and sincerely laboring to elect to the Presi- 
dency an enthusiastic and determined civil service 
reformer ?” 


THE ASSESSMENT ROBBERY. 


THE Civil Service Act of January, 1883, provides as 
follows: 








“ Section 11. That no Senator, or Representative, or Territorial 
Delegate of the Congress, or Senator, Representative, or Delegate 
clect, or any officer or emplové of either of said Houses, and no 
executive, judicial, military, or naval officer of the United States, 
and no clerk or emplové of any department, branch, or bureau of 
the executive, judicial, or military or naval service of the United 
States, shall directly or indirectly solicit or receive, or be in any 
manner concerned in soliciting or receiving, any assessment, sub- 
scription, or contribution for any political purpose whatever, from 
any officer, clerk, or employé of the United States, or any depart- 
ment, branch, or bureau thereof, or from any person receiving any 
salary or compensation from moneys derived from the Treasury of 
the United States.” 


The intention of this provision is clear. It is to 
break up the system of robbery of the public employés 
which is known as political assessments—one of the 
most offensive of all the abuses which the act in ques- 
tion seeks to reform, and which, as undertaken by a 
committee of which Mr. HUBBELL was chairman, 
aroused the indignation of the country two years 
ago. Loyal and honest regard for the spirit and in- 
tention of the act requires that the whole scheme of 
plundering under the name of voluntary contribu- 
tions should be abandoned. To claim especial credit 
for the party as a party of reform, and to seek party 
success by the practice of the abuses to be reformed, 
is a proceeding upon which the public judgment wil! 
not be doubtful. 

The Republican National Committee has appointed 
a sub-committee to collect funds in the District of Co- 
lumbia. This is a perfectly proper measure. There 
are honest expenses in every campaign, which should 
be defrayed by those who are disposed willingly to 
contribute. But there is one class of the community 
which is not left tc its free choice. The government 
clerks know perfectly well when they are “invited 
to contribute voluntarily” that if they decline to give. 
they are marked, and will be dropped upon the first 
occasion. The invitation to them isa threat, and the 
purpose of the law was to protect them against it, and 
to leave them wholly free like other citizens. This, 
however, can not be done except by honest treatment, 
which they do not receive. The law forbids certain 
officers to solicit. or receive, or be in any manner con- 
cerned in soliciting or receiving, any assessment, sub- 
scription, er contribution from any officer, clerk, or 
employé of the United. States. If, therefore, any 
member of the National Committee is an o 
the law forbids to solicit, he is amenablete the law 
for soliciting a contribution. if: the: sub-committee 
sends a soliciting circular to-any-empioy€é of the gov- 
ernment. 

Undoubtedly the robbery of clerks under plea of 
invitations to contribute will not be undertaken with- 
out legal advice. It may be that no member of the 
committee or of the sub-committee falls under the 
literal prohibition of the law. But the summons to 
the clerks by men of the highest political influence, 
the arrangements for receiving the money, and the 
traditions of this familiar scheme of robbery show 
the intention of perpetuating the old abuse. If the 
law is to be honestly respected, there will be no ap- 
peal to clerks in the public service which is not made 
to clerks in private service and to citizens generally. 
No member of the committee who sincerely desires 4 
reform of the abuses of patronage will under such cir- 
cumstances directly or indirectly solicit a contribu- 
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tion from a clerk. But should any member of the 
committee or of the soliciting sub-committee prove to 
be within the prohibited class, we trust that the law 
will be tested, and that any such offender will be 
brought to justice. The penalty is a fine not exceed- 
ing $5000, or imprisonment for not more than three 
years, or both, at the discretion of the court. The Re- 
form Associations are watching closely this endeavor 
to outwit the law, and their aid in enforcing it will 
not be wanting. 


THE REPUBLICAN PROTEST. 


Mr. RoGER Wo cortt, one of the most highly esteemed 
Republicans in Massachusetts, and eminent in all wise 
charitable movements in that State, has declared his in- 
ability to vote for Mr. BLAINE. Mr. RIPLEY Ropers, a dis- 
tinguished Republican citizen of Brooklyn, New York, and 
the Honorable W. J. BACON, a Republican octogenarian of 
Utiea, and former member of Congress, are among the later 
holters. The National Committee of Republicans and In- 
dependents are constantly receiving letters from Repub- 
licans of the highest character who are not politicians, 
and who decline to support the nominations. The num- 
ber who do not care to take any public position upon the 
subject is, of course, much larger than that of those who 
declare their opposition. The ratio is undoubtedly not less 
than two to one. The 5000 or more names already enrolled 
in Massachusetts alone by the Independent committee, 
therefore, show a very serious defection, and it is not a de- 
fection which lessens with a clearer understanding of the 
real issues of the campaign. 

Judge ¥. O. Mason, long Judge of Ontario County, in New 
York, and law partner of Secretary FOLGER, who was a del- 
egate to the GARFIFLD Convention in 1880, a man of high 
character and sound learning, writes to the Geneva Gazette, 
New York: 

“T think that in this instance the Democratic party has not 
made a mistake. It seems to have correctly apprehended the real 
demand of the people, which is for administrative reform, and to 
have met that demand by the character of its candidates, CriKvE- 
LanD has not yet had a Jong career, but it has been long enough 
to show that he possesses honesty and courage; that he regards 
office as a public trust for the benefit of the people, and not mere- 
ly for a party; that he is sincere in his desire to reform the civil 
service and remove it from partisan control, and is in favor of 
honest government economically administered. As to Biainr, he 
is a man who, as Speaker of the House of Representatives, volun- 
teered to make a ruling upon a motion affecting a Jand grant in 
the interest of parties to be benefited by the grant, and who im- 
mediately afterward importuned the parties benefited for pecunia- 
ry compensation for his official action, and took it. He adopted 
for himself a standard of morals in official life so demoralizing 
and degrading as not only to render him unfit for the Presiden- 
tial office, but for any office of public trust whatever. He repre- 
sents all that is lowest in tone, most reprehensible in methods, and 
ost reckless in spirit in the Republican party. Apart from his 
moral unfitness, he lacks the poise of character, the just balance 
of high talents, essential to a wise and judicious Exeentive. He has 
shown no sympathy with civil service reform or any other reform, 
and his chief public utterances upon current topics since his re- 
tirement to private life consist of a justification for repudiators in 
Virginia, and of a proposition for the distribution of the surplus 
moneys in the Treasury—the most mischievous and demoralizing in 
character ever offered for public consideration. To select such a 


candidate to bear the standard of reform is to assail reform with 
burlesque.” 











A BOOMERANG, 

Mrs. STANTON and Miss ANTHONY attribute to personal 
hatred the opposition of Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Colonel THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, and other advo- 
cates of equal suffrage to the election of Mr. BLAINE. But 
these excellent ladies strike unwarily at their own cause. 
If such men are actuated in so important a matter by so 


base a feeling, for what contemptible reason do they advo- 
cate woman suffrage ? 








A COLORED WEIGHER. 


A COLORED weigher has just made his appearance upon 
the wharves of Philadelphia, where he is viewed with snr- 
prise by the general public, and with apprehension and 
ularm, as is reported, by his'Cancasian colleagues. | There 
ure two noteworthy facts about this appointment. One is 
that the new weigher won his place after.a competitive 
examination, in which he passed third, with an average of 
vighty-five per cent.; and another is that he is a full-blood- 
ed African, so that the hypothesis by which believers in 
the ineradicable intellectual inferiority of the negro have 
striven to account for the ability of persons of mixed race 
cu not here be applied. 

Che appointment is not only highly creditable to the. ap- 
pointee, Mr. TUCKER, but it is full of encouragement both 
' believers in democracy and to believers in civil service 
‘vform. It is an indication of that equality which Senator 
BAYARD well described as “the equality of opportunity,” 
‘hich lies at the base of our political and social system. A 
vhite weigher or other functionary who resents the ap- 
voltment of a black man to a place which he has fairly 
Yon 1s not’a good American, because he is not a good man. 





LOWERING RECORDS. 


WITHIN the week the trotting record for one mile has 


“cen lowered by one half second, by two stages of a quar- - 


““t second each, and the record of steam-ship passages from 
NOE York to Queenstown by nearly two hours, the Oregon 
‘cuting by that space the passage of the America. 

Chere is a difference between one half second and two 
ours, but there is not so much difference in the proportion 
‘the time by which the record has been beaten to the 
eth of the course. The Oregon’s passage is about one- 
uhtieth faster than the best previous passage, while the 
‘t performance of Mand §. is only one-two-hundred-and- 
‘Heth better than her own previons best, or half that pro- 
ition better than the record of Jay-Eye-See, which was 

~t her to beat. rt 
"hese are very small notches by which the pegs marking 
“st performances are raised But they amount to some- 








thing considerable in the course of a generation. A quar- 
ter of a second is not of much practical moment even to a 
man who is in a hurry to arrive by buggy, nor two hours to 
the most impatient voyager. Nevertheless, it is by such 
slight advances that the speed of horses and steam-ships 
has been increased since the day when Flora Temple as- 
tonished people by beating 2.20, and when eight days was 
the unattained ambition of captains of fast steamers. 

It is to be noted that both these achievements are in the 
direction of practical utility. Unlike the thorough-bred, 
the trotter is a most practical and useful beast, and the 
swiftness of ocean voyages is a matter that intimately con- 
cerns all mankind. Both, too, are triumphs of art, for the 
modern trotter is an artificial creation almost as much as 
the modern steamer. It is by judicious efforts in breeding, 
training, and handling trotters that they have been devel- 
oped to the point where a mile can be trotted very nearly 
as fast as a century ago it could be run. 





BACK FROM THE FROZEN SEAS. 


THE welcome of their countrymen has already saluted 
the heroic survivors of GREELY’s expedition. We hold it 
to be an anspicious thing that the question cui bono? which 
was 80 commonly put when the fate of the explorers yet 
lay in doubt, is asked no longer, now that that fate is deter- 
mined. There is not only a feeling that just now the ques- 
tion would be inopportune and ungracious, though that 
feeling doubtless has its part; there is also the feeling, 
which the story of the expedition is well fitted to arouse, 
that there is utility for all mankind in every exhibition of 
human heroism, and in the record of the steadfastness and 
courage shown “in watchings often,” in cold and hunger 
through the long solitude of the arctic night, as the record 
of one of the noblest of such exhibitions. “Spirits are not 
finely touched but to fine issues,” and as the value to man- 
kind of a bloody battle may outweigh in example even its 
frightful cost in suffering, even so the cruel deaths of the 
victims of this expedition, and the cruel hardships its sur- 
vivors have come through, may, when need comes, inspire 
volunteers to some signal service of humanity. 

It is most fortunate for this purpose that in the latest 
story of arctic exploration there are no episodes of human 
weakness and cowardice to break the force of its showing 
of human strength and courage. Many gallant men, bare- 
ly escaped from like trials of their manhood, have caused 
their fellows almost to blush for those whom they were yet 
forced to admire. . Pitiable squabbles, mutinies, dissen- 
sions, scandals, have come to light as if to show us that 
man at his best is but a poor creature. We ought all to be 
thankful that no such pettinesses have come to light to be- 
little the heroism of the latest arctic explorer, and that 
there is nothing to indicate that any such have been con- 
cealed to be bronght to light hereafter. 





THE BARTHOLDI PEDESTAL. 


THE ceremonies at the formal laying of the corner-stone 
for the pedestal of the BARTHOLDI monument derived their 
chief significance from the addresses of the French con- 
sul, M. LEFAIVRE, on the part of France, and of Mr. WILL- 
IAM ALLEN BUTLER, on behalf of the association which has 
been formed to erect the pedestal. The century of friend- 
ship between France and the Utiited States has never been 
interrupted, nor even seriously threatened, except very 
soon after its formation, when an indiscreet representative 
of France would have made trouble but for the firmness, 
dignity, and good sense of WASHINGTON. An ingenious 
writer has recently attempted to prove the error of the 
common belief that the Declaration of Independence owed 
either its substance or its form to the French writers of the 
eighteenth century, ascribing both to the English political 
philosophers of the seventeenth. But the attempt is not 


“convincing to those who reflect how unlike are the bold 


generalizations of the French and the cautious and lawyer- 
like deduetions of the contemporary English publicists, 
and who note how completely the French method is fol- 
lowed in the Declaration. The flurry created by Citizen 
GENET wonld have been impossible but for the attach- 
ment of JEFFERSON and his followers to French political 
ideas, as well as for the. gratitude of the new nation to the 
timely assistance of the French arms. During WAsHING- 


TON’s first administration, indeed, the country was divided’ 


into French and anti-French parties, who were mutually 
stigmatized as French infidels and British monarchists. | 

We are not perhaps more sympathetic with French ways 
of thonght than are the English, but distance has removed 
from us the facilities for misunderstanding the French 
which the English so abundantly enjoy, and the three sev- 
eral efforts to establish a republic in France, including the 
latest and most auspicious, though really having little in 
common with our own political ideas, could scarcely fail 
to strengthen a feeling of good-will which had its origin 
in the boyish espousal of our cause by LAFAYETTE, and the 
succor brought to our arms by ROCHAMBEAU and DE GRASSE. 
There could not be a more fitting symbol of this feeling 
than that which has been devised by M. BARTHOLDI. It 
will be extremely discreditable to New York, now that the 
part of France is fully done, if our preparations for receiv- 
ing and exhibiting the gift of France are not made as fast 
as they are needed. 

se 


PERSONAL. 


One of the most pathetic records of modern times is that 





which describes the meeting of Lieutenant Greety with his wife, ° 


after a three years’ separation and unspeakable suffering. The 
event occurred on board the Thetis, off Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. <A peculiar signal, relates an eve-witness, was given on a 
boatswain’s whistle to indicate that Mrs. Greety was ready to 
meet her husband. She trembled in every limb, her breath came 
in gasps, and her whole frame shook with emotion. With trem- 
bling steps she went to the cabin door, and just at the instant she 
entered, Commander Scnuiry left the room. Lieutenant GraeeLy 
was sitting with his back to the door; but when Commander 
Scary so abruptly left him he turned, and at the same instant 
saw his wife enter. With a loud ery, that was more like a giganti¢ 
sob half smothered, Lieutenant GreELy bounded from his chair 
with eyes gleaming with joy at the sight that gladdened them. 
Mrs. Grrety, tall, dark, and stately, sprang forward to meet her 





husband. The door was closed upon them. After they had 
been alone for twenty minutes, her brothers were called in, and 
cordially greeted their brother-in-law. It was noticeable on board 
the Thetis that everybody shed tears when Mrs. GreeLy entered 
the cabin where her husband was. Late in the afternoon the 
mother of Lieutenant GreeLy came from Newburyport, and was 
taken at once on board the Zhetis. When she arrived there, Mr. 
and Mrs. GreELy were seated in Commander Scatey’s cabin, alter- 
nately crying and laughing and embracing. An instant before, 
Commander Scuiry stepped to the door und said, “ Lieutenant, 
your mother is here.” Mrs. GREELY then entered, and threw her 
arms around her son’s neck, saying only, “My son!’ my son!” 
Lieutenant GreeLy spoke but one word, “ Mother !” but in his tone 
and expression there was a world of tenderness. Clasping her in 
his arms, the Lieutenant did nothing else but sob, while the mother 
cried like a child. 

—The American colony in London, observes Mr. LAwrRENCE Bar- 
RETT, is altogether different from the much-talked-of Parisian col- 
ony. It is a colony of artists rather than of rich idlers, and yet 
the social position of these artists seems to be above what any 
millionaire, as a millionaire, could aspire to. There is a revival in 
England which places an artist to-day in the same relation to the 
social plane as was the case in Athens in the days of Pericles. 
Go to LriGuton’s, to TaprMa’s, to Mitvats’s, houses, and you find 
palaces. Meet them in society, and they lord it over all. And it 
is into this circle of the elect that Appry, BovGuton, Parsons, 
MILLET, and others have penetrated, and been recived with open 
arms. ABBEY, the artist, is the pet of every one. It is marvel- 
lous how popular he is. Frank MILLET now spends his summers 
in England regularly, and is a-bosom-friend of Atma-Tapema’s, 
and a welcome guest everywhere. 

—Senator Jonn SHERMAN’S new house in Mansfield, Ohio, of dark 
red brick, two stories high, with trimmings of reddish, many-veined 
sandstone, and a Mansard roof, is one of the handsomest and moat 
commodious private residences in the State. The rooms are large, 
the porches are roomy, the ceilings are high, and the windows are 
ample, looking out upon extensive and beautiful views of farm 
lands and wooded hills, the site being elevated to a degree unusual 
in that part of the country. Each room has its fire-place for ven- 
tilation and for cheery warmth, its electric bells, its well-joined 
floors, and its perfection of modern improvements. A better place 
for entertaining many guests, in summer or in winter, need not be 
wished for. The halls are so wide that a wagon-load of hay from 
the Senator's farm-might easily be driven through them. 

—It now appears that early in his literary career CHARLES 
Dickens used his prolific pen in writing advertisements for trades- 
men. One of his productions, recently unearthed, was for a man- 
ufacturer of blacking, as follows: 





“T pitied the dove, for my bosom was tender, 
pitied the sigh that she gave to the wind; 
But I ne’er shall forget the superlative splendor 
Of Warnen’s jet blacking, the pride of mankind.” 

—“Byron’s death [wrote Hrine, at the age of twenty-five] has 
moved me much, He was the only man to whom I felt myself re- 
lated, and we might certainly in many respects be compared, jest 
about it as you will. I have read him little the last few years: 
one prefers intercourse with men whose character differs from 
one’s own. Intercourse with him I always held at my ease, and 
on terms of perfect equality, as with a fellow-soldier.” 

—At the recent session of the Concord School of Philosophy, Mr. 
Joun Fiske stated anew his conception of the Darwinian theory, 
and maintained that it was entirely compatible with a belief in 
personal, self-conscious immortality. Some of his hearers object- 
ed to such a view of Darwinism. “If we are descended from 
apes,” said one of them, “we are no more immortal than they.” 
To which Mr. Fiskr replied: ‘ But how do you know that apes 
are not immortal? Immortality is not, I admit, a logical deduc- 
tion, but it is a fundamental conviction of my soul, and as such I 
stand by it.” 


—Said Taorrav: I am inclined to think bathing almost one. 


of the necessaries of life; but it is surprising how indifferent some 
are to it. One farmer who came to bathe in Walden one Sunday 
while I lived there told me it was the first bath he had had for 
fifteen years. - 

—Mr. Henry Irvine, at a banquet given by the Irving Amateur 
Dramatic Club, gloried in the fact that he had never applied for 


State aid in running his theatre, as the French and Continental 


managers do. Theatres subsidized by the state, he exclaimed, 
are a curse to the profession, and I hope that I may never be 
driven to such straits as to find it necessary to ask the govern- 
ment to assist me in placing the Lyceum Theatre productions be- 
fore the public in a manner consistent with my ideas of the fitness 
of things. 

—A lady visitor to Wortn's establishment in Paris describes 
that dress-making celebrity as tall, burly, red-faced, and slouchy- 
looking, with fishy eyes, and a hot temper for customers who re- 
fuse to leave orders after inspecting goods. All of his clerks are 
compelled to wear the same cut of clothes, and the color and fabric 
must be of fine material. Worrn himself is very careless in attire, 
hasty in judgment, and decidedly petulant. He affects a passion 
for flowers, and owns some fifty acres of nursery plants and blos- 
soms. 3 

—Mr. Harry Forp, of Washington, has been recalling the inci- 
dents of the assassination of President Lincoty. ‘On the day of 
the. assassination,” he says, “about noon, Joun Witkes Bootru 
came down to the theatre, and stonped there to read a letter. I 
can remember very well seeing hin sitting on the steps outside. 
I told him that President Lincotn and General Grant were coming 
to the theatre that night. I said that President Lincoin and Gen- 
eral Grant would occupy one box, and added, as a joke, to tease 
him, that Jerrerson Davis and General Ler would be in another 
box. He denounced General LEE very vigorously for having sur- 
rendered the sword of Virginia. That evening, after the perform- 
ance had begun, he came to the theatre, and as he passed the 
box office looked into the window, and putting his arm through, 
placed a cigar, which he had partly smoked, on a shelf inside, and 
said, ina mock-heroic style, 

* Whoe’er this cigar dares displace, 
Must meet Witkes Bootu face to face.’ 
These were the last words I ever heard him speak. Later in the 
evening we heard a pistol-shot in the theatre. We opened a little 
window, and saw Boorn crouching on the stage with a knife in his 
hand. A few minutes—which seemed an hour—passed before the 
whole terrible. truth was known.” 

—Referring to the performances of Mr. Avaustin Daty’s dra- 
matic company in London, Mr. Lasoucugrg says: It was refresh- 
ing to sit under these quick, bright, intelligent, sympathetic per- 
formers—French in their facility, American in their eecentricity— 
after the dull, clumsy, wooden-headed dreariness often palmed off 
on us as a substitute for fun. It would be difficult in England to 
find a neater light comedian than Joun Drew, who is the pivot of 
the performance, a less offensive actor than Caartes LeciERg, or 
a better soubrette than Miss May Firtpine. They all strike the 
palate like wholesome dry champagne in place of thick, muddy, 
heavy beer. But the best artiste is Apa Renan. Funny women 
on the English stage are generally old or middle-aged. To get a 
young woman who is both pretty and-funny is something very 
new; and not to laugh at Miss Renan’s assumption of a seeming- 
ly modest and timid girl who knows her way about, is to be igno- 
rant of what true fun is. 
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THE SO-CALLED “INTENSELY AMERICAN CANDIDATE.” 
DynaMITE Dictator. “I hope that the wire will flash the tidings of this magnificent demonstration to the English Aristoeracy, telling them 
that THE IRISHMEN of America intend to put JAMES G. BLAINE in the chair of GEORGE WASHINGTON.” ; 
UncLe Sam. ‘‘Gammon! The English Aristocracy is nothing to me. No true Irish-Americans are dynamiters—and I think I have something 
q to say about this.” 
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ON PRETTY FAIRLY WITH THAT AMIABLE ANIMAL IN HIS BOX.”—(Ser Sertat “From Post to Fixtsa,” Pacr. 532.) 
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FROM POST TO FINISH.* 


A RACING ROMANCE. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 


Avtuor or “ Brrezir Laneton,” “ Bouxp To Win,” 
“Tur Great Tonting,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SIR MARMADUKE MARTINDALE. 


It was about this time that there suddenly 
rose above the turf horizon that bright particu- 
lar star Sir Marmaduke Martindale, and with the 
advent of Sir Marmaduke came what is generally 
known as the era of the “plungers.” At twen- 
ty-one the young baronet found himself in pos- 
session of twenty thousand a year and one hun- 
dred thousand pounds ready money, the accumu- 
lations of a somewhat long minority. During 
his Cambridge career Sir Marmaduke had shown 
much more taste for the computation of the odds 
than the absorbing study of conic sections. He 
preferred the lore of Newmarket to the teaching 
of the schools, and no sooner was he his own 
master than he promptly repudiated a University 
which, truth to tell, had been more than once on 
the verge of repudiating him. Sir Marmaduke 
had never affected the slightest intention of tak- 
ing a degree; but there are plenty of men who 
go up to Oxford and Cambridge without any de- 
sign of that nature. The baronet’s irregularities 
had been pretty notorious, and that he should 
have escaped the pains and penalties of his of- 
fending was due partly to luck and partly to the 
leniency of the authorities. The Dons of his col- 
lege don’t trouble their heads very much about a 
man of this sort as far as his reading is concern- 
ed; providing he is subordinate to the discipline 
of the University, and does not wax overriotous, 
they ask no more of him. Never having expect- 
ed him to be a credit to his college, they are con- 
tent to rest satisfied as long as he avoids the 
other extreme, and does not become a disgrace 
to it. 

In no man’s blood did the fierce itch of gam- 
bling run hotter than Sir Marmaduke’s. He had 
exhibited this wild passion for play while at the 
University, and had even then contrived to have 
a few horses in training at Newmarket ; but once 
emancipated from all restraint, Sir Marmaduke 
embarked in racing on a colossal scale. He gath- 
ered together a lengthy string of thorough-breds, 
and the boldest of bettors stared aghast at the 
magnitude of his speculations. He became the 
head of a small clique who played almost as 
boldly as himself. Betting in those days was 
carried on on a seale of which the young men of 
the present day have no conception, and sums 
of such magnitude could be won over the great 
races as is now no longer possible. Amongst 
other equine celebrities owned by Sir Marmaduke 
was this colt Pibroch, of which Cuthbert Elliston 
had spoken to Pearson, The horse had only ran 
once as a two-year-old, when he had won a small 
stake at Newmarket, defeating some four or five 
very moderate opponents. From his perform- 
ances he had not the slightest right to be first 
favorite for the Two Thousand Guineas, but first 
favorite he was, and, -what is more, one of the 
hottest favorites that had been seen for many 
vears. That the stable knew a good deal more 
about him than the public it was only fair to 
conjecture, and when Sir Marmaduke and his 
friends really fancied a horse, the sheer weight 
of money that they invested upon him invariably 
brought him to the top of the poll. Both back- 
ers and book-makers are exceedingly like sheep, 
und invariably follow the lead of two or three 

guiding spirits. 

Sir Marmaduke was a man who already, in his 
short career, had made some marvellous coups on 
the turf; and that ravening section of the British 
public who indulge in such speculation were now 
keenly observant of everything he did, and ex- 
cessively anxious to share his fortunes, conse- 
quently the public now were wildly backing Pi- 
broch for the Guineas, although, of course, upon 
much less favorable terms than his owner and 
friends had contrived to do. Though it wanted 
yet about a month of the day fixed for the race, 
seven to four was the latest quotation against Sir 
Marmaduke’s colt. 

Mr. Cuthbert Elliston had been early in the 
field, and had contrived to appropriate a consid- 
erable proportion of money at the same price as 
the stable for himself and Pearson. Elliston was 
a man who had quite a staff of horse-watchers 
and people of that kind in his employ, and un- 
doubtedly often was in early possession of valu- 
able information concerning stables other than 
his own. He paid well for such, and never in- 
quired by what means it had been come by, but 
on one point he was relentless. If ever the in- 
formation supplied by one of his myrmidons 
turned out false, Cuthbert Elliston left no stone 
unturned to punish the offender. More than one 
of these jackais of the race-course had rued the 
day when, either from design or carelessness, 
they had dispatched false intelligence to Cuthbert 
Elliston. 

Sam Pearson, as he read the weekly account of 
the doings at Tattersall’s, felt well satisfied with 
what his partner had done about Pibroch. You 

may know nothing about racing, but to buy shares 
at a low price and find them going up forty or 
fifty per cent. is a thing understood by most 
people, and that is precisely what the quotations 
from Tattersall’s represented to Pearson. 

Ah, well! it is all over now, and horse-racing, 
according to many people who study the signs of 
the times, is in a fair way to share the fate of 
pugilism. The days lang syne when investors 
used to enjoy all the fun of watching the fancy 
they had backed fluctuate in the turf share-mar- 
ket all through the winter are gone. We live in 
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days of cant and mock civilization, and are per- 
fectly hysterical in our shrieks regarding cruelty 
to animals. We sacrifice our fellow-creatures 
without the slightest compunction in the number- 
less petty wars in which we are everlastingly en- 
gaged, and yet shrink from putting the rope round 
the murderer’s neck. Civilized, no doubt—ever 
advancing in civilization! But what is the out- 
come of it all? 

Sir Marmaduke had opened the season in rare 
form. The ring had winced at the settling over 
the Craven Meeting, and were now perfectly para- 
lyzed by another stroke of turf strategy on the 
part of this young Napoleon of the race-course. 
A dangerous three-year-old made his appearance 
at this last meeting, and landed a Biennial Stake 
over the Rowley Mile in such handsome fashion 
as to suggest to the minds of the lookers-on that 
he was likely to imperil the victory of Pibroch in 
the Two Thousand, however good that colt might 
be. Before the ensuing week was over it became 
known through turf circles that Sir Marmaduke 
had bought this new-comer for a fabulous sum, 
and after that, as the book-makers said, who could 
say what this daring young gambler might do? 
That he had a wonderful clear, shrewd head, 
those who came most in contact with him were 
fain to acknowledge; that he was a very fair 
judge of racing was also apparent; while even 
his veteran trainer was often filled with aston- 
ishment at the information he possessed about 
antagonistic stables. Sir Marmaduke, indeed, 
employed a very army of horse-watchers. He 
eclipsed Cuthbert Elliston in this respect, and, 
though he might lack that gentleman’s experi- 
ence, he possessed a very much longer purse. In- 
formers against horses, like informers against hu- 
manity, are ever at the disposal of the. highest 
bidders. 

It was curious to see the effect of Sir Marma- 
duke’s appearance in the ring, when, with his 
hat slightly pushed back, flower in button-hole 
and cigarette in mouth, he stepped inside the 
roaring circle, and opened that betting - book, 
bound in the colors they knew so well; the book- 
makers swarmed round him like bees ronnd a 
honey-comb, and the quick, short nods with which, 
the price once adjusted, he would pencil down three 
or four pages of bets, was a sight to see. Men 
don’t back horses in such fashion nowadays, and 
perhaps it is as well; but I never can help a 
lingering feeling of admiration for those bold 
bettors of the “ plunging era.” 

I suppose in the old days of the Prince Regent 
and Crockford’s, when Charles Fox played hazard 
from sunset to sunrise, they perhaps gambled as 
fiercely ; but I doubt if men of the present time 
ean ever recall heavier gambling on the turf than 
when Sir Marmaduke Martindale was at the ze- 
nith of his career, There were all sorts of rumors 
concerning him. ’Twas said that he slept with 
his betting-book and a Derringer pistol under his 
pillow; that be lived chiefly upon champagne 
and cigarettes. The rumors of his winnings 
were fabulous ; of his losings people never spoke ; 
and yet the most reliable axiom connected with 
gambling is contained in the line, “ But dice will 
run the contrary way.” 

It was some three. weeks before the First 
Spring Meeting at Newmarket, and Tattersall’s 
was in tremendous blast that Monday. Hotter 
and hotter was the desire to invest upon Pibroch ; 
but boldly as the backers came to the front, still 
the fielders never flinched. No sooner was six 
to four taken in hundreds than the strident voice 
of Bob Broughton—one of the leading Northern 
book-makers—trang through the room with : 

“Here's anaither seven hoondred to four 
against Pibroch.” 

Seated on one of the benches outside the little 
Subscription-Room, with the eternal cigarette in 
his mouth, was the owner of that noble animal. 
His hat was tipped over his eyes on this occa- 
sion, and not thrown slightly back on his head, 
as was the case when he meant really transact- 
ing business; he seemed half asleep, and was 
only roused from his reverie by a good-looking 
man, who lounged up to him and said: 

“T say, Marm, they’re knocking your horse 
about like the deuce inside. What's the matter? 
—is there anything wrong with him?” 

“There wasn’t at nine this morning. He did 
‘a good gallop, and pulled up fresh and well; and 
I should have been wired to in cipher had any- 
thing happened.” , 

“All right, old man; blessed if I don’t have 
another seven hundred to four about him at once. 
Broughton and some more of them there have 
got a craze that they know something.” 

“Well,” said Sir Marmaduke, in his usual lan- 
guid manner, “I think I wouldn’t be in a hurry 
if I were you.” ' 

“Why? You tell me the horse is all right; 
what the deuce do you mean ?” exclaimed Captain 
Farrington. 

“Well, as a rule, I usually mean what I say. 
I- simply reiterate the horse is well; but if you 
take my advice, you won’t be in a hurry to back 
him.” 

“ But, hang it all, old fellow, just explain.” 

“My dear Farrington, if there’s one thing I 
pride myself upon, it is the extreme simplicity of 
my English. I never go into verbose explana- 
tions. Do as you like; but don’t turn round 
upon me afterward and say I might have told you. 
Turf tactics are beautiful in their simplicity and 
ingenuity, but you can’t win if you lay your cards 
upon the table.” 

Captain Farrington gave vent to a subdued 
whistle. He was a bold and daring plunger, and 
had concentrated such brains as Providence had 
givea him on the study of the mysteries of the 
turf. He knew better than to attempt book-mak- 
ing, being conscious that arithmetic was one of 
his weak points; but in the backing of horses, 
like the backing of the colors in rouge et noir, 
there is a delightful simplicity requiring but little 
intellect to master. He did not do so very badly 
upon the whole. He was a popular man, and-re- 





ceived various hints from the racing magnates as 
to judicious investments; although, as in the 
present case, it took.a little hammering into his 
handsome head. 

“ Doosid clever fellow is Marmy. Suppose I'd 
better wait and see what bis little game is.” 

He hadn’t very long to wait. As the clock in 
the Subscription-Room marked a quarter to five, 
Martindale lounged in in his usual nonchalant 
manner, “ Want to back a horse, Sir Marma- 
duke ®” was shouted from more than one throat, 
but above the din thundered Broughton’s voice 
with, 

“ Here’s seven fifties to four Pibroch !” 

“ Have a bet, Sir Marmaduke,” said one of the 
wiliest speculators in the turf market. “I’ve 
only just begun a book on the Guineas, and you 
haven’t given me a turn yet. Let me write you 
down.” 

“So you shall,” rejoined the baronet, “if you 
really mean betting.” 

“ All right, Sir Marmaduke; what shall it be? 
In monkeys or thousands ?” 

“Tl tell you what you shall do,” said the bar- 
onet, drawing his betting-book from his pocket, 
‘*vou shall lay me ten thousand to a thousand 
against Bushranger, and if anybody wants to go 
on”—and here the baronet looked defiantly at the 
surrounding crowd of book-makers—“ they can 
lay it again!” 

It was something like a shell éxploding in that 
circle. Here was the owner of the favorite back- 
ing his new purchase instead of standing to his 
old love. There was a slight hesitation, and then 
from various quarters rang out offers to take the 
odds against Bushranger, with the natural conse- 
quence that his stable companion, Pibroch, began 
to decline in the betting. As for Sir Marmaduke, 
he was inflexible. He offered to take ten to one 
not only again, but twice over, but the ring had 
got a scare, and eight to one was the highest offer. 
Muttering something contemptuously to the effect 
that he really had no time to waste with a lot of 
men who didn’t mean betting in earnest, but were 
simply all talk, the baronet snapped up his book 
and left the Subscription-Room. As he made his 
way up the narrow passage to the outer door he 
was overtaken by Farrington. 

“By Jove, old fellow!” said that gentleman, 
‘“‘you’ve set ’em a riddle inside that will keep 
‘em thinking all night. But I say, Marm, is Bush- 
ranger really the best 9” 

“My dear Monkton, don’t ask indiscreet ques- 
tions. Rest satisfied with what I told you at the 
beginning of the afternoon—namely, that if you 
waited vou’d get longer odds about Pibroch.” 

The Honorable remained wrapped in reverie 
for some few minutes after the baronet left. At 
last his thoughts took tangible form, and he mut- 
tered, “It’s a rum go, and which is the real pea 
I’m blessed if I know.” 





CHAPTER X. 
AN UNDER-GRADUATE OF THE SADDLE. 


GeraLD RockINGHAM, under the assumed name 
of Jim Forrest, had now been installed for some 
three weeks at Riddleton Grange. He stuck 
closely to his work, was excessively willing and 
punctual—though deviation in this last matter 
is a thing rarely known in a racing stable. He 
had won Joe Butters’s regard, not only for these 
qualities, but from his perfect nerve with the 


horses. Jim Forrest, indeed, seemed quite indif- - 


ferent as to what he rode, and was now appoint- 
ed to look after the Dancing Master. He got on 
pretty fairly with that amiable animal in his box, 
and could admittedly do more with the horse on 
the training ground than any one else. I don’t 
at all mean that he had exorcised the devil en- 
tirely out of the brute. The horse still continued 
to show his savage temper, as heretofore. He 
would suddenly decline to move at all; then he 
would buck, kick, and plunge like a very demon. 
Then again he would take hold of his bit, and 
for once in a way gallop with a vengeance, cut- 
ting down both Caterham and Phaeton at seven 
pounds less than weight-for-age in marvellous 
fashion, making old Bill Greyson grind his teeth 
with exasperation when he thought of the brute’s 
waywardness. 

“There’s all the stakes in the world at the 
villain’s merey if we could only rely upon him. 
What a thing temper is, both amongst horses and 
Christians !” 

One thing the astute. trainer noticed was that 
the Dancing Master had never succeeded in get- 
ting rid of young Forrest. He had thrown every 
boy in the stable, not even excepting the redoubt- 
able Joe Butters; but Jim Forrest, thanks to his 
firm seat and untiring vigilance, had never been 
so disposed of, unless the first morning, when the 
horse went back with him, should be so accounted. 
Not a pleasant horse to ride, by any manner of 
means. He would along quietly and. easily 
just to lull you to sleep, and then without a word 
of warning break out in his tantrums, the result 
of which was that many a boy turned a somersault 
in the air. Jim owed his immunity to never re- 
laxing his vigilance. After that first morning 
he had never asked for the favor of a whip, and 
Bill Greyson had often admired the patience with 
which the lad would bear with the horse’s va- 
garies. He would sometimes wear the Dancing 
Master out when he was in one of his sullen moods 
by sitting immovable as one of the sentries at the 
Horse-Guards, and quietly waiting till it pleased 
him to move, when at last the horse, I presume 
from sheer weariness of spirit, would break into 
life again, and either kick or plunge, or start 
down the gallop like a steed possessed. 

“Tell you what, Dollie, that was rather a good 
pick up, that last boy—that young Forrest. He’s 
only been with us three weeks or so, and I’m 
blessed if he isn’t the best of the lot of them. 
Mark me, if he don’t put on flesh and become too 
heavy, he’ll likely come out as a jockey some of 
these days,” said Mr. Greyson one morning. 





That Dollie watched her lover's progress wit! 
the keenest interest I need scarcely say; but si 
very rarely succeeded in exchanging a word wi): 
him. It would have been a terrible solecism {,, 
Miss Greyson to have been seen talking to on. 
of the stable-boys. Should Jim Forrest ever |, 
come a jockey, then, of course, it would be TY 
fectly correct, as by the immutable law of natu, 
jockeys seem invariably to look amongst t! 
trainer’s daughters for a wife. Although Ji 
bore his lot with great resolution, it had mo: 
discomfort than usual connected with it. It ye 
scarcely be said that association with his eo: 
panions was extremely distasteful to him, 
that they should bitterly resent his standing rath, 
aloof from them was only natural. They speci 
recognized that he was of a class above the: 
selves, and liked him no better for that, stign. 
tizing him as a “bloated swell,” and subjecti: 
him occasionally not only to their coarse jec: 
but further electing him as a fit subject to pl: 
practical jokes upon. However, all.this sort « | 
thing came very speedily toanend. One of the |). 
gest boys, encouraged by the placid manner wi)), 
which Forrest tolerated this sort of horse-)!: 
thought fit to indulge his humor rather fur): 
one evening. He caught a Tartar with a vere 
ance. Jim’s left shot out straight and dead|\ 
as the matador’s sword, and stretched ‘the joker 
flat upon his back. “A ring! a ring!” shouted 
his companions ; and with little stomach for the 
task the aggressor found himself obliged to stand 
up to his victim and fight him in earnest. Bol, 
Matthews—for such was the aggressors name— 
would have very gladly compromised matters ; 
but his comrades had no idea of being defrauded 
of all the gratifications of a fight. Jim was about 
a vear older than his antagonist, and besides 4 
natural attribute for all athletic pursuits, had « 
joved the advantage of professional instruction 
Three rounds saw the termination of the whole 
affair; and that Bob Matthews should have con 
up for the third time after the severe punisl 
ment he had received, showed that, though desti 
tute of science, he was at all events not wanting 
in pluck. 

I need scarcely say that from this out no ove 
attempted to interfere with Jim. The stable-bovs 
had ascertained two very important points—ot 
only that he would fight, but also that he could ; 
in fact, the straightness, quickness, and severity 
of his hitting had excited no small admiration in 
the little community. 

If the life was somewhat hard, it was at il 
events healthy. Early hours, lots of exercise on 
the bracing moorland, and plenty of wholesome 
food; for though jockeys are perforce condemn 
ed to lead the lives of anchorites, the boys in any 
stable of repute are well taken care of, and by no 
means “muzzled.” Still it was galling to one 
who had been brought up as heir to Cranley 
Chase to have to endure at times sharp rating 
from a man who had stood almost in the capacity 
of servant to his father; and, willing as Jim was, 
the strapping down of his horse was new to him 
He was not ignorant of how it ought to be done, 
but he lacked the practical knowledge. As Mr 
Greyson said emphatically to him one morning, 
“You're better in the saddle than the stable, my 
lad. Don’t be afraid of your horse; rub hin 
down as if you were polishing a dining-table.” 

“ He’s a little awkward to deal with, sir,” ex 
postulated Jim. 

“We never want answers unless asked for in 
a racing stable,” replied Greyson, sharply. “ Your 
business, my lad, is to take in what’s said to you, 
and offer no opinion upon it. If I take it into 
my head to train tigers, you'll have to do ‘em 
properly, or go.” 

Trainers have their annoyances like other pro 
ple. Annoyances, as a rule, ave reflected in the 
temper like a face in a glass, and Mr. Greyson at 
times would almost shake his fist and curse tle 
Dancing Master after some out-of-the-way i> 
conduct on that provoking animal’s part. Tt wi 
aggravating after such a slice of luck as carrying 
off the Two Thousand and Leger the previous 
year to find yourself with a colt in the stable 
quite capable of a similar feat if he could ouly 
be induced to do his best. But there it was. A 
queerer-tempered animal than the Daneing Ma- 
ter it had never been Bill Grevson’s lot to take 
charge of. His legs seemed of iron. He a> 
never sick nor sorry, nor any anxiety to his trai. 
er in that way, but what vagaries that wayward 
gray might iudulge in on a race-course no mort! 
could foresee. His owner, Cuthbert Elliston, felt 
more vindictive concerning him than even Grey 
son. His wrath with an animal that ought to be 
a veritable gold mine to him, and obstinately de 
clined to exert itself, was virulent in the extreme . 
and over and over again he declared that it was 
cheaper to shoot such bad-tempered brutes a! 
once. You could not then be seduced by fia! 
lacious performances on the home gallops into 
losing your money over them on a race-course, 
and the Dancing Master, during his two-year-ol! 
career, had proved a terribly expensive horse from 
his erratic caprices. : 

Gradually Jim got excessively fond of lis 
charge, and the wayward gray seemed after hi= 
own fashion to reciprocate his attendant’s regaru 
It was undoubted that he would behave better t» 
Jim than to any other boy in the stable, but that 
was not saying so very much, after all. It wa- 
never safe to be at all careless in dealing wit! 
him, and on the training ground his behavior wa- 
as often as not quite as unruly as ever. Sul, 
Jim, after the manner of the class with which li 
had identified himself, believed that his charge 
was the greatest three-year-old in England. 

“Tf you could only make up your mind to take 
things in reason, old man,” he would say some- 
times, as he caressed the gray’s black muzzle, 
when that fickle quadruped was in an amiable 
mood, “you could take a double-first, you know 
you could. I know it’s only your light-hearted- 
ness; but you carry it too far, you do indee): 
and spoiling my waistcoat, or fetching me ole ob 
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the legs isn’t a nice way of showing your grati- 
a has said “that the apprentice who does 
itt has said “ that | 

antl ? ve that he will come to be Lord Mayor is 
in a fair way to be hanged.” Similarly the stable- 
lad who does not think that the colt he looks after 
is‘a very possible Derby winner will do no good 
in-his vocation. Jim stuck doggedly to his work, 
and never made answer again to any rebuke which 
Greyson addressed to him, rising gradually higher 
in that astute worthy’s esteem than he could have 
imagined. Sie 

Another thing that had much perturbed Jim in 
the first few weeks of his novitiate was the fear 
of being recognized; but this gradually faded 
away, as he found how very few of his own class 
were ever to be seen about Riddleton Moor. True, 
he knew that some time or other he should prob- 
ably have to encounter Cuthbert Elliston or Pear- 
son, but, as Dollie pointed out, the difference of 
dress and their being so utterly unprepared to see 
him in such a position would make their noticing 
him improbable. If he would simply wear a wrap 
round his throat that he could pull well up if 
necessary, a very common article of attire with 
his companions, and take the precaution of pull- 
ing his cap well over his brows when such par- 
tial concealment of his face became necessary, 
there was little fear of his being recognized. 

“Don’t be offended, Gerald dear, but our pa- 
trons don’t take much notice of the stable-lads 
as a rule,” said Miss Greyson, “and you may 
trust me to let you know when we may expect 
visitors.” 

At eighteen, when we have done nothing, we 
are wont to think the eves of the world are upon 
us. At eight-and-thirty, when we have shot our 
bolt, we know it is very unlikely to take heed of 
us. Jim Forrest, meanwhile, stuck stubbornly to 
the rough and somewhat monotonous existence 
he had marked out for himself. Wicked as the 
Dancing Master’s temper was, Jim spent hours 
meditating over conciliatory measures concern- 
ing him, but the capricious brute, after exhibit- 
ing exemplary manners for two mornings run- 
ning, and flattering his trainer into the belief 
that they had at last won his confidence, would 
on the third behave like a horse possessed, and 
even patient Bill Greyson, though firmly impress- 
ed as ever with what the gray could do if he 
chose, was getting more despondent every day 
about his ever being in the humor to try when 
wanted. 

“It’s hard, Dollie, confounded hard,” he would 
say sometimes in the bitterness of his heart, “ that 
gray colt trains on every day; no cause for un- 
easiness about him. He’s sound in wind and 
limb as any ever I handled, and clears out his 
manger as a horse should do. That Forrest, who 
looks after him, is a smart lad, too. The brute’s 
had every chance, and there the ungrateful devil 
stands. He’s good enough to sweep the board 
this. year, and bad enough to break the Bank of 
England.” 

“What does Mr. Elliston say about him, fa- 
ther ?” asked the girl. 

“Hates the very name of him. You see we 
had a rattling good year all round last, bar the 
Dancing Master. He took the gilt off the ginger- 
bread considerable. What we dropped over him 
on the New Stakes at Ascot made a considerable 
hole in the Two Thousand winnings, while half 
the Phaeton money was down on him for the 
Middle Park, when he started first favorite, and 
never even got placed. 

“Tm sorry, father. It’s very provoking. Will 
he gallop with what’s-his-name—I mean Forrest 
—on his back ?” 

“Sometimes, But it’s the old story: he will 
“— he won’t—and there’s no guessing when he 
will.” 

“Shall you send him to Newmarket to follow 
in Caterham’s footsteps, father ?” 

“Most unlikely he would follow even if sent,” 
snapped Mr. Greyson; “ but Mr. Elliston must de- 
cide that, and I don’t think he’ll trust him again. 
I should think one hundred and fifty or so would 
buy him, and to any one who wants a superannu- 
ated groom comfortably chawed up, or a loose- 
box kicked down, he’s cheap at the money.” 

‘* He’s not dangerous to the boy who looks after 
him, surely,” said Dollie, quickly. 

“No; not exactly. Forrest understands him, 
and he’s fairly behaved with him in the stable; 
but he’d eat anybody who hadn’t sense and quick- 
ness, and he kicks at times like a mad horse.” 

* And will win the Two Thousand 2” interposed 
the girl, laughing. 

“More likely never to have left Riddleton the 
day that race is run,” replied her father. ‘“ How- 
ever, Mr. Elliston is coming next week, and: that 
will settle it.” 

“Yes, I suppose he will decide then,” replied 
the girl, dreamily. “ Good-night.” 


(TO BR CONTINUED.) 








THE DAYTON MONUMENT. 


Tue dedication of the soldiers’ monument at 
Dayton, Ohio, which took place on the 31st of 
July, was the occasion of a grand celebration, 
which began on the 29th, and continued three 
days. Thousands of veterans and civilians from 
all parts of the country participated in the fes- 
tivities. 

The monument is a fine specimen of monu- 
mental architecture. The esplanade is a solid 
piece of masonry, twenty-five feet square by one 
in height. Upon this are three steps, forming 
an €asy ascent to the monument proper. These 
three steps are symbolical in almost every secret 
order in the world, and they form a base of more 
than ordinary interest. They are each one foot 
thick, and measure, by squares, twenty feet four 
inches, nineteen feet ten inches, and seventeen 
feet six inches. The base of the monument prop- 
er is fifteen feet square by four thick, and is built 
of rubble- work, more appropriately rock-faced 





blocks of granite. The first dressed block of 
granite rests upon this foundation, and is twelve 
feet square and two feet three inches in thick- 
ness. 

The Greek cube or die rests upon this plinth, 
and is ten feet six inches in height, breadth, and 
thickness. This die is plain, and shows up grand- 
ly in its massive simplicity. A plinth seven feet 
square and five feet high rests upon the die. It 
is square at the bottom, but by graceful curves 
and lines forms an octagon on the top, upon 
which to receive the cylindrical base of the col- 
umn, or, in other words, the upper and second die. 
This is five feet six inches in diameter, and has a 
height of eight feet. A circular moulding, five 
feet in diameter and four feet three inches high, 
rests upon this second die, and receives the Doric 
column. This shaft or monolith (single stone) is 
one solid piece of circular granite, and stands 
twenty-eight feet high, having a base of three 
feet six inches in diameter. It is the largest 
stone ever raised in this country by a derrick, 
weighing nearly sixty thousand pounds. The 
column capital is placed upon this shaft, and 
upon this the statue plinth. 

The statue is crowned by the figure of a sen- 
tinel standing at parade rest. It is eleven feet 
in height, and very picturesque in effect. 

The monument stands eighty - five feet high, 
and is made from Hallowell granite. from the 
State of Maine. It is of the finest to be pro- 
cured in this country. The following inscriptions 
are cut in tasteful letters on the Greek cube. 

On the side facing southward is inscribed: 
“The Memorial of Montgomery County to her 
Soldiers. Dedicated July 31, 1884.” On the 
east: “The Republic Rests on the Virtue, Intel- 
ligence, and Patriotism of its Citizens.” On the 
north: “The Federal Union Must and Shall be 
Preserved.” On the west: “ Liberty and Union, 
Now and Forever, One and Inseparable.” 








A BLACK CAMP IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue interior of all the huts was very much the 
same, a few old rugs on the bare ground, coiled 
upon which in some cases was an old woman, in 


‘others two, generally smoking a very short and 


dirty black clay pipe, and clothed in a ragged 
shirt, or simply covered with the corner of one 
of the rugs. In all cases there were in the hut 
one or two mangy curs, mongrels of the worst 
description, which seemed to consider they had as 
much right to the comfortable part of the dwell- 
ing as the human occupants, with whom they 
dwelt not always in perfect harmony. In one 
case we found three women all smoking, the 
youngest of whom had nothing on; the proud 
sable beauty, however, seemed not to resent our 
thus beholding her in Nature’s garb, and would 
not even take the trouble to pull the old blanket 
on which she was coiled up round her, but jab- 
bered away as if she were arrayed in the latest 
style of costume supplied by Worth himself. 

Around one of the fires were some of the wo- 
men, a child or two, and an old man, eating what 
seemed to be some broiled fish, done in the ashes ; 
the mangy curs that belonged to the family ap- 
peared to have a right to poke their noses in, 
and regardless of the blows which every now and 
then were dealt them by their human masters, 
succeeding in carrying off stray bits of food. I 
was much struck by seeing one of the women— 
“gins” is their proper title—rescue a bit of meat, 
or whatever the compound was, from a dog, and 
eat it as if nothing had happened. 

After we had satisfied our curiosity in the camp, 
we wandered off through the scrub, and met some 
of the men and women coming home; these were 
in all cases very much like the blacks we had 
left in the huts. The women, some of whom 
looked quite young, were all smoking the same 
sort of pipe, and wearing the usual shirt, in some 
few cases a skirt as well. The men were all 
bearded, as, indeed, is universal all over Austra- 
lia, and not as ugly, according to the white man’s 
standard, as their female companions. They 
stood about five feet eight or nine inches without 
the aid of boots—an unknown luxury among the 
blacks—and their usual garments were a pair of 
trousers and a shirt; in some cases only the lat- 
ter. Both men and women seemed to take the 
common savage delight in tying up their hair 
with strips of any bright-colored stuff they could 
get. 


A BIT OF PORTUGAL. 

We were more than charmed with our first 
journey in Portugal. For miles and miles the 
country looked like one immense orchard, and 
when the fruit trees ceased, we passed through 
great forests of cork-trees, which in their turn 
gave place to vineyards and fields of grain. In 
many places we saw vines trained on fruit trees, 
under which grain was springing up, the ground 
thus yielding a triple harvest. If other parts of 
Portugal are like the north, it well deserves the 
title of. the garden of Europe. 

Oporto is a busy, bright-looking city, occupying 
a hilly situation on the banks of the Douro. One 
hill in the very centre of the town is crowned by 
the cathedral and bishop’s palace, another by the 
church of Los Clerigos with its imposing campa- 
nile, and yet another by the public garden and 
crystal palace. Many of the streets are broad 
and handsome, but most of them. are very steep. 

In Oporto all carts and wagons are drawn by 
oxen. The draught-oxen in use are very large, 
and have truly magnificent horns. They draw in 
couples,and wear heavy yokes of beautifully 
carved wood, trimmed usually with scarlet fringe. 
They look extremely docile and patient, and deserv- 
ing of more gentle treatment than they generally 
meet with. It is quite usual to see a pair of 
horns measuring from six to eight feet from tip 
to tip; and it is no easy matter to pass a yoke of 
oxen with such horns, should one chance to meet 





them in a narrow street. In such cases we were 
sometimes compelled to make for a shop or open 
doorway, and -take refuge until the wagon had 
passed. The oldest and most picturesque part 
of the town is in the neighborhood of the cathe- 
dral. There the streets are particularly steep and 
narrow, and the queer little low-roofed shops with 
unglazed windows are quite Oriental-looking. 

The cathedral is ancient, but has been much 
and badly modernized. In one of the transept 
chapels, which formed part of an older church 
than the present one, there is a particularly hand- 
some retable of massive. silver, which by some 
lucky chance escaped the pillaging hands of the 
French. The centre part of it,a shrine in the 
form of a temple, is Grecian in design, and is of 
much finer workmanship than the more florid 
side-pieces, which are of comparatively recent 
date. The cloisters in connection with the cathe- 
dral are small, but very perfect. The narrow- 
pointed arches are supported by slender double 
pillars, and the walls are lined with old-fashioned- 
looking blue tiles representing Scriptural subjects. 
Glazed tiles are much used in Oporto for the 
fronts of houses, with a very pleasing effect. 
The party-colored tiles are not nearly so trying 
to the éves as the dazzling granite or whitewash 
which they replace, and at the same time they 
serve to keep the houses cooler in summer and 
drier in winter than they would otherwise be, 
One of the most remarkable streets is the Rua das 
Flores, a whole side of which is occupied by jew- 
ellers’ shops. Gold and silver filigree is quite a 
specialty of this district. It is wrought by the 
peasants in their country homes during the long 
winter evenings. The usual forms are long mass- 
ive chains, enormous heart-shaped pendants, very 
long heavy ear-rings, crosses, and beads. The 
gold used is of the finest, the English alloyed gold 
being entirely despised by the Portuguese, Well- 
to-do peasants invest all their savings in jewelry 
of this sort, considering it safer than banking ; 
consequently it is no uncommon thing to see a 
woman, in ordinary country dress, literally loaded 
with gold ornaments. They are not, however, 
worn ostentatiously, for generally they are almost 
entirely hidden by a shawl or kerchief. 


ANCIENT COLOSSAL 
SCULPTURE. 

A PIECE of interesting news comes to us from 
Egvpt regarding a discovery recently made in Low- 
er Egypt by Mr. Flinders Petrie of the fragments 
of a colossal statue of King Rameses II., which, 
calculating the height from the fragments which 
remain, must have stood considerably over one 
hundred feet in height. The material employed 
is granite, and the executing of such a work in 
such a material, and when completed, rearing it 
into position, must have involved a profound 
knowledge not only of high art, but of engineering 
skill. Is it possible that thé statue could have 
been cut out whole in one piece? If so, what 
lever power did the Egyptians possess to raise 
such an enormous weight into a perpendicular 
position ? 

Certain it is that these ancient builders knew 
well how to get over, and did get over, prodi- 
gious. difficulties, as witness their obelisks, and 
the enormous stones which compose the plat- 
form of the magnificent Temple of the Sun at 
Baalbec. As there is no stone quarry near, how 
these vast stones could possibly have been con- 
veyed thither in the first place, and then raised 
to their position, has been an enigma to all mod- 
ern architects and engineers by whom the tem- 
ple has been critically examined, and who have 
freely confessed that, even with all our modern 
science of steam-cranes, hydraulic jacks, and rail- 
ways, the transport and raising of such immense 
eyclopean masses would have undoubtedly pre- 
sented many serious difficulties, if indeed it could 
be accomplished at all. 

Some of our readers doubtless saw Mr, Poyn- 
ter’s grand picture in the Roval Academy of Lon- 
don, a few years ago, entitled “Israel in Egypt.” 
It represented an enormous mass of sculpture 
mounted on a wheeled truck, dragged along by 
hundreds of the unfortunate captive Israelites, 
who are smarting under the whips of their cruel 
drivers. Mr. Poynter had good authority for hs 
“ motive power” as shown in his picture. So far 
as we can discover from ancient works or an- 
cient sculptures, the hugest stone masses were 
transported mainly by force of human muscles, 
with few mechanical expedients. Levers and 
rollers seem to have been almost, if not altogeth- 
er, unknown. The mass was generally placed on 
a kind of sledge, the ground over which it was 
to pass lubricated with some oily substance, and 
the sheer strength of-human shoulders was then 
applied. 





A WORD TO DELICATE PEOPLE. 


Wiruott being actual dyspeptics, a great many 
people suffer from what is termed weak digestion. 
The symptoms of such a condition of stomach 
and intestines are only too well known: the feel- 
ing of uneasiness after eating, with probably 
some degree of distension and flatulence, acid 
eructations, constipation or the reverse, or the 
one state alternating with another, discomforting 
or alarming sensations about the region of the 
heart, swimming in the head, noises in the ears, 
sleeplessness or non-refreshing slumber, ocea- 
sional headaches, general ennui and weariness, 
and lastly, nervous symptoms of any or all kinds, 
not the least distressing of which may be some of 
the many phobias that afflict people with weak di- 
gestions, from cardiphobia to hydrophobia. I 
have had patients whom no amount of reasoning 
would convince that they were not suffering from 
heart-disease ; others who suffered—they said— 
from incipient softening of the brain; some who 
had no lungs; others minus liver. 

“I don’t believe,” a patient told me only the 





day before yesterday, “that I have an ounce of 
liver left.” 

Well, such people, at all eventa, have my sincere 
sympathy, and my advice to them in the matter 
of diet is somewhat as follows : 

Eat moderately : on no account take what may 
be called a full meal.. Take food whenever hun- 
gry; for instance, have breakfast immediately 
after getting up, merely going out of doors for 
five minutes previously. If hungry about twelve, 
have a cup of cocoatina; dine at two o’clock off 
a tender joint, or steak, or chop, with potatoes 
sparingly and greens, a little soup, and tapioca 
or rice pudding. No pastry, or sweets, or vheese 
Take no fluid until you have nearly finished the 
solids. Vary the food every day. Fish only if 
quite digestible, which it oftentimes is not; no 
veal or pork, but mutton, beef, game, and fowl. 
Fruit before breakfast, but not after dinner. 





IRISH THORNS. 

In Ulster the thorns are sacred ; no plough ap- 
proaches within some feet of them, and even to 
touch their branches. is unlucky. Innumerable 
are the tales of fool-hardy persons who, after many 
warnings, insisted on breaking off leaves or boughs 
from such trees, and who were punished by losing 
the guilty hand, or by its being so torn by the 
thorns as to be crippled for life: Sometimes a 
man alone at work in the fields would hear his 
own name distinctly called, and, looking up, would 
see all the little folk in green dancing on a hill- 
side or playing among trees, and whilst he gazed 
they would all vanish again. They are in popu- 
lar legends the very embodiment of caprice and 
fitful zeal for good or evil. For no apparent 
cause, some man or woman is suddenly singled 
out for every sort of favor: the ashes on their 
hearths are changed by night to glittering gold, 
the empty cans are filled with well-water by the 
toil of the tiny friends, the house-work is done, 
and the barrel kept full of meal; and then on a 
sudden they forsake the favorite of a fortnight, 
and pelt him with petty woes till he is half wild, 
or, maybe, dry up the supply of milk, lame his 
horses, or blight his child. Their love of chil- 
dren, and their longing to carry them away, have 
suggested many touching ballads, and they are 
supposed to be willing to give any good gift to 
a household in return for leave to rock the 
cradle. 

DREAMS AND DREAMERS. 

Dreams are in the main referred by the savage 
either to the entrance into him-of some outside 
spirit—as among the Feejeeans, who believe that 
the spirit of a living man will leave the body to 
trouble sleeping folk—or to the real doings of 
himself. 

When the Greenlander dreams of hunting, or 
fishing, or courting, he believes that the soul quits 
the body; the Dyaks of Borneo think that dur- 
ing sleep the soul sometimes remains in the body 
or travels far away, being endowed, whether pre- 
sent or absent, with conditions which in waking 
moments are lacking. Wherever we find a low 
state of mental development, the like belief ex- 
ists. In Mr. im Thurn’s elaborate work on the 
Indians of Guiana we have corroborative evidence 
the move valuable because of its freshness. He 
tells us that the dreams which come to the Indian 
are to him as_real as any of the events of his 
waking life. To him dream acts and waking acts 
differ only in one respect, namely, that the former 
are done only by the spirit, the latter are done by 
the spirit in its body, Seeing other men asleep, 
and afterward hearing from them the things 
which they suppose themselves to have done 
when asleep, the Indian has no difficulty in recon- 
ciling that which he hears with the fact that the 
bodies of the sleepers were iu his sight and mo- 
tionless throughout the time of supposed action, 
because he never questions that the spirits, leav- 
ing the sleepers, played their part in dream ad- 
ventures, 

In the Scandinavian Vatnsdeela Saga there is a 
curious account of three Finns who were shut up 
in a hut for three nights, and ordered by Ingi- 
mund, a Norwegian chief, to visit Iceland, and !n- 
form him of the line of the country where he was 
to settle. Their bodies became rigid, and they 
sent their souls on their errand, and on their 
awaking, at the end of three days, gave an accu- 
rate account of the Vatnsdal, in which Ingimund 
ultimately dwelt. No wonder that in medizval 
times, when witches swept the air and harried 
the cattle, swooning and other-forms of insensi- 
bility were adduced in support of the theory of 
soul absence, or that we find among savages—as 
the Tajals of the Luzon Islands—objections to 
waking a sleeper, lest the soul happens to be out 
of the body. . As a corollary to this belief in soul 
absence, fear arises lest it be prolonged to the 
peril of the owner, and hence a rough-and-ready 
theory of the cause of disease is framed, for sav- 
ages rarely die in their beds. 

That disease is a derangement of functions, in- 
terrupting their natural action, and carrying at- 
tendant pain as its indication, could not enter the 
head of the uncivilized ; and indeed among our- 
selves a cold or a fever is commonly thought of 
as an entity in the body which has stolen in, and 
having been caught, must be somehow expelled. 
With the universal primitive belief in spiritual 
agencies everywhere inhaled with the breath or 
swallowed with the food or drink, all diseases 
were regarded as their work, whether, as remarked 
above, through undue absence of the rightful 
spirit or subtle entrance of some hostileene, If 
these be the causes to which sicknesses are Giga, 
obviously the only cure is to get rid of them, and 
hence the sorcerer and the medicine-man. find 
their services in request in casting out the demon 
by force, or enticing him by cajolery, or in bring- 
ing back the truant soul. 
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LOVE AND MIRAGE ;}* 


THE WAITING ON AN ISLAND. 


AN OUYT-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER X. 
SELF-BETRAYAL. 





A PERILOUS position, certes: not a living soul 
within ear-shot, a lazy, languid world of flowers 
and lapping waves all theirown. Time, the mon- 
itor, napping ; nothing under the sun seeming to 
matter but this sweet talk of two! Let moralists 
rail as they mav, the world grows wiser than it 
was. Men’s brains are busy with schemes un- 
dreamed of when prehistoric lovers went a-May- 
ing. -And we are mere babes and sucklings in 
science to our great-grandchildren as yet unborn. 
Tis all the same. From the time our globe was 
set a-spinning till it shall be brought to a stand- 
still, one empire sways humanity. A pair of 
lovely eyes will enslave the soul of man forever. 
A pretty girl makes the poetry of the workaday 
world. 

Elizabeth went on soberly as before. “ You 
find us here surrounded by kindly people, but 
these are travelling acquaintance, as we say in our 
own language. Flora and I have few real friends 
left; that is why, whilst talking to vou as a sister 
might to a brother, I trust to you never to take 
advantage of our forlorn position in the least 
little thing.” 

Arthur winced. Was, then, love-making for- 
bidden for once and for all? 

“It is very hard upon us both, especially upon 
Flora,” she went on. “I am older, and do not 
expect so much from life. But Flora is as yet 
a mere child. No wonder she looks upon happi- 
ness as a right.” ; 

“ And why may you not be happy too?” asked 
Arthur, with kindly solicitude. 

“ Happiness!” cried Elizabeth, proudly. ‘“ Were 
men and women only born to run after content- 
ment? I can bear sorrow, But it is disgrace 
that crushes me, and breaks my heart.” 

Arthur dared not ask an explanation. He 
must wait till Elizabeth should dash away her 
burning tears, and, mastering herself by an effort, 
vouchsafe to enlighten him. 

“You must not learn our story here,” she said 
at last. Most likely none know it, or if some do, 
they would keep silent out of common charity. 
Flora and I belong to a ruined house, and the 
curse that lies on it is a curse of shame.” 

“But the innocent are no longer punished, 








even in public opinion, for the guilty,” Arthur 
said, consolingly. ‘* We must leave our kinsfolk 
to blush for their own misdeeds, and hold up our 
heads high all the same.” 

“There speaks out a man’s daring! Women 
must feel things and take things differently. We 
can not show a brazen front to the world when 
inwardly we are humbled to the dust.” 

Arthur felt more and more hopelessly at a 
Joss. Had the father or any kinsman of this 
beautiful girl plaved the part of coward or traitor 
in any of the late wars? Was the family es- 
cutcheon thereby blotched forever? Or might 
not one of her blood and name have gone over to 
the ranks of those secret guilds whose watchword 
is regicide, and dishonor come thence? Again, 
he had heard of many crashes in the world of 
commerce lately, brought about by unfair specu- 
lation and shameless abuse of public credulity. 
A third solution of the mystery might be looked 
for in such quarters. Or lastly, supposing that 
Elizabeth owned a kinswoman as lovely as her- 
self, and that disgrace had come in the female 
line? A shameful marriage, a catastrophe worse 
still—all these things were within the limits of 
possibility. 

Elizabeth’s thoughts seemed to have gone on 
another track, for she now turped to him with a 
sudden change of manner, and put a question : 

“Why did you smile the other day when I-la- 
mented that a woman could not fight a duel ¥” 

“Why? Because the fighting of duels has 
Jong fallen into ridicule with us. ‘The laws, in- 
deed, no longer permit it.” 

“Yet dishonor is avepged that way, if your 
novelists depict manners faithfully.” 

“Oh! abide by some fiction-mongers, and you 
have an English constitution as fantastical as 
that of the moon, which, you know, a gay Greek 
was whisked up to once upon a time. But I beg 
your pardon. I have no right to speak slighting- 
ly of the duel, since it is still accepted in your 
country and in some others fur which I entertain 
profound esteem.” 

“How, then,” Elizabeth went on, “are questions 
affecting family honor settled by you?” 

“It depends upon the kind of question,” said 
Arthur. ‘The foul-mouthed is amenable to the 
law of libel. The coward, if we trouble ourselves 
to punish him at all, is let off with a horse-whip- 
ping. There is another word for you of English 
coinagé.”’ 

““Would a man who insulted a woman get 
that ?” asked Elizabeth. : 

“Well,” Arthur replied, “he might get much 
more. The law does for us what duelling does 
for you.” 

Elizabeth looked down, and on each pale cheek 
now burned a painful blush. 

“T was thinking of offenses not amenable to 
the law in any country,” she said, slowly and sad- 
ly. “There are many.” | 

Arthur looked expectant. 

“T will give you an imaginary case,” she said, 
speaking deliberately and, as he saw, with great 
effort. She had evidently nerved herself up to 
say something painful ¢o disclose. ‘ Suppose 
that you had a sister you loved very dearly, and 





that a man should win her love—the very life of 
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a woman—under promise of marriage, then base- 
ly desert her. What punishment would such a 
villain receive at your hands 2” she asked, turning 
toward him with indignant eyes and cheeks afire. 

“This offense is also punishable according to 
the letter of English law,” was Arthur's reply. 
“For the most part, however, a proud woman— 
and [ hope my sister would be of the proudest— 
would allow no vengeance to be wasted upon that 
contemptible vacillator a recalcitrant lover.” 

His auswer seemed far from satisfactory to 
Elizabeth. She reflected for a while. 

“T have not made my meaning clear, I see,” 
she said. “The most solemn promise a human 
being can make; the word that is as a bond; 
the declaration given upon oath, Shall a man 
forswear these, and yet get off scot-free ?” 

“My honest opinion,” answered Arthur, “is 
that the jilt, whether of your sex or mine, is too 
contemptible a culprit to be brought to the bar 
at all. Society should turn a cold shoulder upon 
such gentry, and appear to ignore their very ex- 
istence. ‘That is at least my notion.” 

Elizabeth looked at him with an expression 
that more than discommended. There was al- 
most contemptuous pity in the blue eyes now 
welling up with tears, and passionate remonstrance 
in the clear voice as she faltered out, “ You have 
no sister!” 

Arthur felt himself in a position all the more 
embarrassing on account of its very deliciousness. 
He must try to console this fluttering, tearful girl 
by his side, yet how? And her last words sadly 
disturbed him, for it seemed as if there could be 
but one reading of the beautiful Elizabeth’s story. 
It was her own heart that had been wrung, her 
own troth shamelessly played with; herself, and 
no other, who needed a champion and upholder, 


| She then knew what love was, and the sorrow 


she would fain flee from was the mirage he had 
come to seek, The conviction humiliated him, 
yet he reflected that it could hardly be otherwise. 
These exquisite Elizabeths never reach woman’s 
estate without wooers enow ; if of unworthy sort, 
more’s the pity. In his enthusiasm he felt ready, 
civilian as he was, to measure swords with the 
most martial Prussian in the empire on behalf 
of his beautiful friend. 

“T have no sister,” he began, astonished at 
his own hesitancy. “ But may not a man be 
moved to chivalrous feeling by other claims? 
Take me into your confidence, and I will do any- 
thing you ask me.” 

“Will you, really?” said Elizabeth, brightly, 
although one tear was still visible on her cheek. 
“ Anything, anything in the world?” she added, 
with strange, almost wild animation. 

“You have my word for it,’ Arthur went on, 
growing in his turn strangely animated. “ Only 
remember, rare services claim rare rewards. I 
leave you free to exact. Expect no moderation 
from me when my turn comes.” 

Elizabeth hardly seemed to heed the import of 
the words, but grew gaver and gayer, whilst deftly 
enough she led him to other subjects. 

“I must think, I must take time before open- 
ing myself more to you,” she said. ‘ To-day it 
is enough for me to ktiow that [ can count upon 
one intrepid and generous-minded friend. Now, 
in your turn, tell me something, What could you 
mean by saying to me, when we first met, that 
you came here to wait for a mirage?” 

“Is not this the land of mirage?” asked Ar- 
thur, airily. “* Might not a painter be taken here 
at his word ¥” 

“If he lived to the age of the patriarchs, yes,” 
Elizabeth replied, laughing. ‘A mirage, it is 
true, may be seen to-morrow ; likelier still, not for 
a hundred years. They say that only old folks 
on this island have ever witnessed one at all.” 

Arthur, for the life of him, could hold his peace 
no longer. The wonder of the scene; the irre- 
sistibieness of the situation; the bewildering 
charm of Elizabeth’s manner, as distinct from 
coquetry as her beauty from cheap prettiness— 
these things mastered him. He ‘felt, perhaps, a 
touch of self-contempt, but mingled with it an 
exhilaration that knew no bounds. 

“Is not everybody's life a waiting for a mi- 
rage?” he whispered. “But I wait no longer. 
Three days ago, at one of the clock, I fell in love.” 


= ——_____ 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON THE BRINK. 


Tuat disturbing confession had the very last 
effect a lover could desire. Elizabeth, without a 
word or look expressive of disapprobation, mere- 
ly rose, saying, hurriedly and agitatedly, that it 
was time to join the others. ; 

“T have kept already away from Flora much 
too long,” she said, drawing down her veil to hide 
a blush. “ What was I thinking of—and you 
too? Weshall have to embark in half an hour.” 

“T intend to stay here,” Arthur made answer, 
rather morosely, Elizabeth thought. She looked 
the inquiry she preferred not to put into words. 

“Truth to tell,” he went on, vindictively, “ if 
I return, I should want to be talking to you all 
day long. I had better stay for a while where I 
am.” 

Again Elizabeth took refuge in silence, Arthur 
resenting it more and more. He saw Harvey and 
Flora, with others, approaching, and heard the 
harsh whistle of the steamer summoning the hol- 
iday-makers to embark. He certainly should re- 
main behind for at least a week. But for all 
that, Elizabeth ought to answer him. 

“Do express an opinion one way or another,” 
he finally added, almost tartly, “Shall I-go or 
stay?” 

Flora was already near, hastening toward them 
to boast of her sea-holly. She had a sheaf of it; 
a wonderful sight as she now held it up in the 
pure transparent light—a flower that belonged 
to the sea, a leaf that belonged to the sky. 

Arthur looked at Elizabeth. ; 

“We had better do our thinking apart,” she 














said, in a low voice. That was all. Then the 
conversation became a mere buzz. Everybody 
had an adventure to tell of. Some, at peril of life 
and limb, had found a sea-crow’s nest in the cliffs, 
others a piece of amber on the shore ; golden sea- 
poppies, rare agates, fossils, were the spoils of a 
few. Only Arthur was empty-handed. 

“Mr, Venning is no naturalist ?” asked one of 
the party. 

“Mr. Venning stays at the light-house. He 
has plenty of time before him,” Elizabeth an- 
swered, quickly. ‘ Will he have fine weather ?” 

“That no one can answer for on this island,” 
another made answer. “ Likea capricious beauty, 
one smile is heré purchased by a dozen frowns. 
I apprehend a change soon.” 

“Would you not do better to return ?”’ asked 
Harvey; but Arthur persisted in his intention. 
A weather-bound week had no terrors for him, 
he said. He had one book, and plenty of sketch- 
ing materials. 

“Solitude has ever charms for your country 
folks, I know,” laughed a third tourist. “ You 
English really relish a Robinson Crusoe exist- 
ence, otherwise 1 would gladly offer you my com- 
pany.” 

Arthur pleasantly declined the proffered socia- 
bility, and felt positive satisfaction as he watched 
the rest of the company embark by little and lit- 
tle, the crazy vessel being steadied by its living 
freight. There are no common nights in these 
regions, As the little steamer slowly and labo- 
riously got under way, it glided straight into 
the fiery west, leaving Arthur alone in his mellow. 
world, deep azure skies, warm air stirring the 
corn and the flowers, a little kingdom of pure de- 
liciousness all his own. Small as was this island, 
to be traversed lazily in a long summer day, the 
traveller yet gained here a marvellous sense of 
vastness and expansion. There were awfulness 
and sublimity in these natural parapets, high as 
mountains, that walled it round about; dreamy 
loveliness and mystery in the glimpses gained 
from all parts of its tiny capital, miles away, that 
crested a fair hill; above all, gloom and majesty 
in its ancient beechen groves close to a fairy sea. 
Arthur sat down on a flowery monticule, watching 
the black speck on the waters, with thoughts 
alike distractingly sweet and yet uneasy. The 
longer he speculated on the matter, the more he 
felt convinced that Elizabeth must be the heroine 
of her own story. Adorable as she was, there 
yet lived a man ignoble enough and blind enough 
to woo and then desert her. This beautiful girl 
had undoubtedly been jilted by some villain he 
could at that moment with alacrity have hurled 
from the precipice on which he sat. But her 
love for this craven -spirited wreteh was long 
turned to bitterest scorn; of that he felt sure. 
Like himself, she was free to love. Did she un- 
derstand the meaning of his words? Was he al- 
ready something to her? Would this sweet place, 
islanded from the world of every day and all fa- 
miliar things, be the scene of their betrothal ? 

Arthur was angry with himself for letting his 
thoughts wander to another figure in this ro- 
mance of three days. The sad-eyed lady of the 
pictures. Who might she be, and what was her 
story? , 

Well, he concluded, there is time enough for 
all questions to be settled, all problems to. be 
solved. If 80 many things had happened in less 
than one week, how many more might happen in 
six! And with that philosophical reflection he 
returned to his homely quarters in the light-house. 
A supper of black bread, salt fish, and thin beer 
may even be swallowed by a fastidious Londoner 
under certain?circumstances without a wry face. 
Arthur ate and drank contentedly, whilst he flirt- 
ed with the light-house keeper’s pretty daughter, 
then took a last turn abroad before going to rest. 

There was no moon, but an effulgence more 

subdued, a light softer and more transparent. 
Every object was clearly detined in this wondrous 
atmosphere, that was neither wholly day nor 
night, fairer than: both, whilst over all brooded 
ineffable calm and stillness. Only the sound of 
the waves as they plashed against the shore 
broke the pervading silence. ‘I wish I were a 
genius,” sighed Arthur, as he loitered back to 
write down his impressions certainly, but in a 
critical rather than a poetic vein. He could tell 
others what he saw; he could not make them 
feel what he felt—the difference, I take it, be- 
tween talent and genius. 
' He staid on, well pleased with his quarters. 
Indeed, had it been otherwise, there was no 
possibility of getting away. The sky was fair, 
but winds were contrary, and neither sail nor 
steamer could make for the light-house till they 
changed. The sea, a smooth silken floor no 
longer, had changed from silvery gray to dark 
aquamarine, and broken up into short, angry 
waves, with white crests, dashed ominously 
against the shore. There was a rough road that 
led hoineward across the corn fields, it is true, but 
alike horses and carioles were now busy with the 
gathering in the corn, and this roundabout way 
would have taken a whole day. Arthur preferred 
to wait for a steamer, enjoying himself lazily 
meanwhile. This grim tower, set as a watch over 
treacherous seas, soon seemed a home. 

He even grew accustomed to the coarse fare, 
which certainly was made more palatable by the 
pretty maiden who served it. The homely saws 
and primitive ways of the fisher-folk amused 
him, whilst alike on the breezy headland or on 
the narrow strip of shore below he got sketching 
in plenty. Then there were the flowers, and even 
a Londoner may care for these when making holi- 
day on an island. He thought if he staid there 
six months, instead of so many weeks, he should 
become not merely an admirer of the picturesque, 
but a real lover of nature, which is quite another 
thing. 

At the end of the fourth day this delicious 
dawdling was rudely interrupted. The wind had 
changed suddenly; the sea showed a glassy sur- 
face; the light-house folk were astir catering 











for expected guests, and there, sure enough, was 
the little steamer making for the lea. 

For all that, Arthur was minded to stay, and 
would have staid, had not the captain put ‘in his 
hand a tiny missive from Harvey. It was a pen. 
cilled scrawl, evidently worded in desperate haste 

“You must come back in the steamer,” ray 
Harvey’s missive. “An invitation from the 
Prince, this moment arrived. For to-morrow 
mind.” ; 

Arthur did not know whether to be pleased ‘or 
vexed. He liked this toying with love and des. 
tiny. To be on the brink of making love nea: 
this sweet Elizabeth, yet so far off—within a hair- 
breadth of fate, but not yet caught in her toils. 
He must accept the invitation against his will. 
A man of the world could not slight an invitation 
brought about by a letter introductory. To do so 
would look almost like an insult to the writer of 
it, a common friend of the Prince and himself. 
Arthur was too well versed in the ways of society 
not nicely to appraise the value of good company. 
It is ever expedient to visit at great men’s houses 
We are all bound to accept the standards of the 
world. Expediency is cousin-german to the vir- 
tues. Thus he moralized, although only one 
thought lent interest to the projected visit. 

Would that vision flash before him once more » 
The unforgetable face, the black-robed figure, the 
deep, pathetic eves? So intense was this mem. 
ory that he almost trembled with eagerness as he 
contemplated the possibility of a meeting. Ail 
the brightness and beauty associated with Fliza- 
beth’s name were pure human. The lady of the 
picture seemed to belong to a world as yet un- 
known to him—intense, passionate, unattainable 
by speculation. 

With mixed feelings of regret and looking for- 
ward, he took a last stroll on that fragrant flow 
ery platform, half-way, as it seemed, between the 
stars and the seas. Around him all was gold 
and blue—the yellow of the corn, the dazzling 
blue of the flowers—and vaster even than his airy 
abiding-place stretched the warm heavens above 
and the warmer sea below, dove-like hues and 
dove-like quiet everywhere. 

“T shall never come here again,” mused Ar- 
thur, as he descended the steep sides of the cliff, 
and once more intrusted himself to the tender 
mercies of the crazy steamer. ‘“ Why should | 
wish to see it again?” headded. “Is it mine as 
long as I live?” 

He made up his mind to say nothing of the 
coming visit to Elizabeth. Harvey would hardly 
have alluded to the subject, since even to mention 
an invitation from a prince is to boast of it; and 
us every personal topic becomes matter for gos- 
sip in small watering-places, he determined to 
keep their movements dark. Moreover, perhaps 
from some democratic notions picked up at school, 
Elizabeth had already expressed herself unfavor- 
ably concerning princes in general, and one in 
particular. Much better she should not be en- 
lightened as to his acquaintances in this line. 





CHAPTER XII. 
FORESHADOWING. 


THERE are some places, however, in which it is 
impossible to keep anything secret, and this little 
fishing village was one. Long before the moment 
for departure came it became noised abroad that 
these two Englishmen had received the honor of 
an invitation to the palace. How can a commu- 
nity be expected to keep silence on a matter re- 
dounding to its credit? From one end of the 
hamlet to the other, people were proud that this 
mark of distinction had been vouchsafed to their 
especial visitors. The thing would be talked of 
for years to come. A princely invitation, and to 
whom? Toa pair of unassuming young English- 
men, civilians, untitled, undecorated, nobodies in 
popular estimation till this startling piece of in- 
formation had come to take everybody’s breath 
away. 

The deportment of the brothers astounded ob 
servers no less. They absolutely never once al- 
luded to the subject. But for the loquaciousness 
of their driver not a soul would have known of 
their destination as next day they quietly drove 
through the village street, all the world agape, 
acquaintances bowing and smiling at the window, 
and young and old, gentle and simple, on the 
alert. 

Only Elizabeth and Flora held aloof. They 
had been placed opposite the pair as usual at the 
table dhéte ; but both girls seemed a little shy 
and spiritless, Arthur thought. He forbore to 
question Harvey afterward, and Harvey made no 
overtures. The subject of their beautiful friends 
was banished as if by tacit understanding. 

‘We went here, we did that, Harvey said, when 
describing the way in which the last few days had 
been spent. He never so much as once mention- 
ed Flora’s name. Then there were many items 
of English news to discuss. A heap of newspa- 
pers and letters were opened and glanced at on 
the way. Both found plenty to talk about with- 
out venturing on dangerous ground. All this 
time they were going over the same road Arthur 
had made so sullenly a few days back, To-day 
the weather was dazzlingly bright, and his own 
mood unusually animated and sparkling. What 
Harvey mistook for mere high spirits, indeed, 
was downright excitement and restlessness. He 
felt in a double, nay, threefold sense the bewil- 
derment of an adventurous traveller, bound he : 
knows not whither; on the verge of discoveries 
and emotions he can not so much as coldly pre- 
figure. The scenery, too, moved him not a little, 
and although he had made the same journey be- 
fore, he was now seeing it for the first time. — 

“On my word, this is the most wonderful little 
country in the world,” he eried, when they were 
about half-way to their destination. ‘“ Look at 
yonder town with its grand old church perched 
on the hill! I have seen an Eastern city just «5 
gemmy, aerial, and transparent, amethystine py!- 
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amid, surmounted by a crystal dome, and all 
around mother-of-pearl and .wolten gold. But 
the cloud picture will not melt, and when we are 
on the other side of the hill, we shall find colors 
as brilliant and solid as in North Italy, lapis lazuli 
sea, banging woods of malachite, and little close- 
shut landscapes, each a veritable mosaic.” 

“We shall go straight back to-morrow, of 
course,” Harvey said, yawning. He was evident- 
lv in no mood for scenery, no matter how be- 
witching. 

“Really,” Arthur rejoined, “ you seem to for- 
get that time is going fast. We are bound to 
see something of the island before leaving it.” 
Harvey did not look as if the island particularly 
interested him. : 

“And if the Prince insists upon keeping us 
another day, we are bound to stay,” the elder 
brother went on. “I wonder if I have time to 
make a sketch ?” 

Here followed a discussion with the driver, and 
the result was that Arthur descended to make 
his sketch, whilst Harvey went on in the cariole. 
The horses must rest for two hours on the top 
of the hill, said their conductor, so Harvey offered 
to go on and order the dinner, whilst Arthur 
would follow on foot half an hour later. The 
two just perceptibly jarred each other. Arthur 
was irritated at Harvey’s indifference to this 
strange sweet landscape; Harvey wondered how 
his brother could be more enthusiastic about 
places than human beings. The island was cer- 
tainly delicious and romantic, but it lacked charm 
when Flora was not by. Whilst the younger man’s 
state of mind was perfectly clear to the elder, 
Arthur, on the contrary, was a complete puzzle 
to Harvey. How, indeed, can one man understand 
another anda subtler? We perpetually fall into 
the error of measuring others by our own stand- 
ard, just a8 we are apt to appraise the material 
world according to the limited capacity of self- 
consciousness. What is deeper than ourselves 
we shall hardly attain to, whether it be individual 
character or that wonderful environment of hu- 
manity we loosely call creation. 

It was plain enough that Harvey loved the art- 
less Flora, and intended to marry her, but if Ar- 
thur loved Elizabeth, why this restlessness, this 
uneveness of temper, this quarrelling with a cap- 
tivating state of things ? 

But although Arthur’s conduct troubled him, 
the easy-going Harvey could not break through 
the habits of a lifetime. The elder might say 
what he would, the younger could only say what 
befitted. Each was sure to go his own way, 
Only one would ever play the part of critic. 

There were intellectual differences no less strik- 
ing. Every impression told upon Arthur’s inner 
life. Harvey saw things quickly, and seized their 
meaning readily, but they hardly enriched, much 
less metamorphosed him. : 

This picture, for instance, he was looking or 
now, he. would remember as long as he lived. 
Many a prospect he had seen in his travels far 
more superb and enthralling, none that affected 
him so strangely. 

Was he, indeed, beholding shadows or substan- 
tial things, cloud-land or solid hill and structure 
of mens’ hands? Could the fabled mirage he 
had come in quest of be fairer to the eye, touch 
the spirit with finer emotion? And as he gazed 
and gazed he threw down his paint-brush in 
a rapture of despair. Impossible to reproduce 
these silvery lights, this matchless iridescence. 
He had delicate hues enough on his palette, but 
the colors of that fair city, and the hill on which 
it stood, and the sky round about, he could not 
find. City, did I say? The island possessed 
none. Tiniest townling this, a mere fairy place, 
yet by virtue of its ancient church and position, 
it wore from afar almost the aspect of a citadel. 
Arthur, however, put away his sketching things, 
and attempted no more. And, as often happens, 
when he had walked a mile or more and came 
a-near, there was nothing wonderful to see at all, 
only a church of the olden time perched on a 
high hill, and a straggling village street of cheerful 
whitewashed houses, each with its flower garden, 
after the fashion of these parts. There, too, was 
the unromantic Harvey, quite delighted at the 
prospect of dinner—delighted also that the day 
was half over, that the morrow and Flora would 
soon come. 

“We shall most likely be bored to death at 
the palace,” he began. 

“Now, Harvey,” the elder brother admonished, 
tartly, “bored or no, we must make ourselves 
agreeable. But why in the name of common- 
sense should we be bored 2” 

“If asked to stay over to-morrow, I shall say 
I havean engagement. Which will be the truth,” 
Harvey retorted. “I am going to escort Elizabeth 
and Flora to the Black Lake.” 

“T shall stay if I am pressed, and so of course 
must you,” was the curt reply. Harvey took the 
answer as it was meant, and then they chatted 
of other things. An hour later they were off 
again, and whilst Harvey dozed conveniently, Ar- 
thur had time to think quietly over his position. 
He must hold himself on his guard, for he might 
need all his tact, nonchalance, and self-possession. 
His former visit and its untoward adventure might 
accidentally reach the ears of his host, and re- 
quire explanation. Or his beautiful sitter—what 
if she could let carelessly fall a compromising 
word? For his mind was made up beforehand. 
He should now see her again, aud learn the rea- 
son of her reserve and sadness. They 
should come to know each other, at least, so he 
felt sure, because he willed it. 

Then he thought of his sweet friend Elizabeth. 
Ah, little of mystery or adventure here! Only 
an honest falling in love. For in love he was, 
Harvey no deeper, but he felt that Time sufficed 
for love and Elizabeth: His life should belong 
to her. Two days he must first have to himself, 
two days for a little life of feeling and emotion, 
with which she had nothing to do. 

“The Prince?” Harvey asked, suddenly wak- 





ing from his drowse. 
ried or single ?” 

“T have not the leasi notion,” Arthur made 
answer, “ But we shall soon tind ou:. We are 
already within the precincts of the purk.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“Is he old or young, mar- 





GRAND MASTER BRODIE, 


Mr. Wituiam A. Bropiz, Grand Master of Ma- 
sons of this State, whose portrait is given on page 
539, was born at Kilbarchan, Scotland, August 9, 
1841, and came to America in 1843 with his par- 
ents, who took up their residence in Rochester, 
New York, where he lived until 1863. Mr. Bropix 
was educated in the public schools of Rochester, 
and early developed a taste for business pursuits. 
In 1863 he entered the employment of the late 
General James 8S. WapswortH at Geneseo, New 
York, and he has ever since been connected with 
the different branches of the W apsworrt estates, 
and has always displayed remarkable executive 
ability. In 1877 Mr. Bropix was elected County 
Treasurer of Livingston County, receiving the Re- 
publican nomination unsolicited and without op- 
position; he was re-elected in 1880, and again 
in 1883. 

Mr. Bropizk was made a Mason in Geneseo 
Lodge, No. 214, in 1863, and has ever since been 
active and prominent in Masonic circles. For 
seven years he served as Master of Geneseo 
Lodge, four years as District Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter of the Twenty-second Masonic District of the 
State, two years as a Grand Steward of the Grand 
Lodge of the State, two years as Junior Grand 
Warden, two years as Senior Grand Warden, one 
year as Deputy Grand Master (having been the 
unanimous choice of the Grand Lodge to each of 
these elective offices), and in June last was the 
unanimous choice of the Grand Lodge for Most 
Worshipful Grand Master. As such, on the 5th 
inst., he laid the corner-stone of the pedestal of 
the BartHotpi statue of “ Liberty Enlightening 
the World,” on Bedloe’s Island, in the harbor of 
New York. Mr. Bropie is a member of the cele- 
brated Monroe Commandery, No. 12, of Rochester, 
and holds the 82° of the A. and A. rite. He has, 
however, confined his Masonic work to Blue-lodge 
Masonry, and is deservedly popular, especially with 
the rank and file of the fraternity. 








“THE LEADER OF THE COAL 
KINGS.” 

Tue career of the late THomas Dickson, Presi- 
dent of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Compa- 
ny, and of the great combination which for so 
many years governed the trade of the anthracite 
region, was one of exceptional interest. “The 
leader of the coal kings,” as he was familiarly 
known, was the son of a poor mill-wright of 
Berwickshire, Scotland, where he was born in a 
humble cottage sixty years ago. Finding the 
struggle for existence among his native hills a 
losing one, the father in 1832 emigrated with his 
little family to Canada. Two years later they went 
to Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, where his 
father entered the service of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company as master mechanic, and 
in 1837 young Dickson became a mule-boy. In 
1838 he became clerk in a country store, and in 
1845 he entered into partnership with Josepu 
BensaMIN .in the store business. Seven years 
later he bought an interest in a machine shop 
and foundry. In 1856 he moved to Scranton 
and started the Dickson Manufacturing Company, 
which now has a capital of $1,500,000, and turns 
out locomotives, steam-engines, and mining ma- 
chinery. He was president and manager of the 
company until 1860, when he retired, and became 
connected with the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company as superintendent of the coal depart- 
ment. He was General Superintendent of the 
company in 1864. In 1867 he became Vice-Pre- 
sident, and in 1869 President of the company, 
which position he retained until his death. 

He leased the Albany and Susquehanna and 
the Rensselaer railroads, and extended the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company’s business to 
New England. He organized the First National 
Bank of Scranton, and the Trust and Savings 
Bank of the same place. He was a director of 





the Mutual Life-insurance Company and the Erie . 


Railway, of which he was Acting President in the 
absence of the President in Europe. He was 
largely interested in coal and iron mines, and was 
considered the largest owner of coal mines in the 
United States. He was a trustee of the Lafayette 
College of Pennsylvania. His fortune is estimated 
at several millions. He leaves a widow, two mar- 
ried daughters, and two sons. 





COMMANDER JOHN Ss. KOUNT2, 


Tue new Commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Aimy of the Republic, Joun S. Kounrz, of Toledo, 
Ohio, is popularly known as “the drummer-boy 
of Mission Ridge.” He was born in Richfield, 
Lucas County, Ohio, in 1845, and in his sixteenth 
year enlisted as a drummer-boy in a German regi- 
ment, the Thirty-seventh Ohio, in which he served 
until disabled by wounds. In all the campaigns 
in which that regiment participated, amid the 
mountains and valleys of West Virginia, in the 
sharp fights at Cotton Hill, Logan Court-house, 
Wyoming, Princeton Road, Fayetteville, and a 
score of skirmishes, Drummer Kountz was ever in 
his place, ever kindly and helpful to his comrades, 
ever cheerful and resolute under all manner of 
discouragements and hardships, and ever. ready 
‘to take up a gun when a gun was needed more 
than his drum. 

When his regiment was transferred to the Army 
of the Tennessee,.and took part in the long siege 
of Vicksburg, Drummer Kovun7z distinguished him- 
self by his bravery, especially in the assaults of 
the 19th and 22d of May. But it was in the great 








assault on Bragg's lines at Mission Ridge, on the 
25th of November, 1863, that he achieved his 
highest honors. The drum corps had been or- 
dered to the rear, but young Kountz was too ar- 
dent a soldier to remain behind. Throwing down 
his drum, he took a musket, fell in with his ad- 
vancing regiment, and was shot in the front line 
of battle. When the lines fell back, he lay un- 
der the enemy’s guns until he was borne from 
the field by a comrade. His leg was so terribly 
shattered that amputation was necessary. The 
incident was made the subject of a stirring poem 
by Mrs. Kate B. SHERwoop. 

On his return to Toledo, Drummer Kountz was 
given a place in the County Treasurer’s office, and 
was afterward elected County Treasurer. Sub- 
sequently he was elected County Recorder by a 
handsome majority, when everybody else on the 
Republican ticket was defeated. He has filled 
many positions in the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, among them that of Department Commander 
of Ohio. 








WAIFS AND STRAYS. 

THERE are indications that small Chinese boys 
are going to be popular in England as bric-d-brac. 
The idea did not originate with Mrs. Langtry, 
who has taken over a diminutive and ornate Mon- 
golian, for Lord Charles Beresford has one which 
he has been displaying in that country for some 
time. His lordship dresses the boy in bright- 
colored garments, trims him with silver orna- 
ments, and stands him up among the vases, 
screens, and things. 


Maud S. was not deposed as Queen of the Turf. 
There was simply an interregnum of one day. 





The latest piece of brilliant international de- 
tective work was done not by the Vidocqs of 
Scotland Yard, but by detectives employed in 
this city by the British government. London 
was warned that a Roman Catholic priest, dis- 


guised as a layman, was on his way to that city . 


in the interests of the professional Irish conspira- 
tors who hold their conclaves in New York. In- 
structions to send more information about this 
clerical dynamiter were cabled from London, and 
when the detectives gave themselves the trouble 
of asking a few more questions they easily learn- 
ed that the suspected priest was Father Riordan, 
the good man who for years past has been work- 
ing in Castle Garden for the benefit of British 
paupers and other emigrants. It will not be 
necessary for the Scotland Yard men to shadow 
Father Riordan. 





It is said that the swallows which migrated 
from the cholera-stricken cities of France at the 
outbreak of the pestilence have not yet returned. 


‘Their departure made a deep impression on the 


public, and led to the attempt to purify the at- 
mosphere by kindling bonfires. ; 





The famous Tichborne claimant is to be re- 
leased from prison on the 24th of October next. 
It is said that the British government has con- 
sented to allow the lunatic in the Australian asy- 
lum, concerning whom Edmund and Charles Or- 
ton swore that he is their brother Arthur, to be 
taken to England, and that the question. of the 
obese prisoner’s identity will probably be‘opened 
anew. 





A recent Democratic rally and picnic in Mis- 
souri turned ‘out to be one of the most disastrous 
affairs that have taken place in the South since 
the civil war. Everything seemed to be going on 
satisfactorily, till a shower came up suddenly. in 
the afternoon, Then the trouble began. In the 
line of departing vehicles there were many run- 
aways and collisions. A dozen persons were in- 
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jured—some of them fatally, it was feared. A 
young man fell from the “ Flying Dutchman’ — 
whatever that may have been—and three of his 
ribs were broken. A mule that was tied to a 
tree broke his neck while trying to kick the tree 
down. 





A little newsboy who had supported his crip- 
pled father, and was in many ways a more exem- 
plary boy than most flesh-and-blood newsboys are, 
was recently buried in Chicago by his fellows. 
A hundred of them were at-the funeral. They 
bore the expenses of the burial, and the pall- 
bearers were chosen from among them. 





A bank cashier in Maine made large purchases 
of real estate. The directors asked him where 
he got his money. He turned around and asked 
them, Yankce fashion, if his accounts weren’t cor- 
rect, and they were compelled to allow that they 
were. The story now is that he discovered in the 
cellar of his old house, beneath a flat stone, sev- 
eral barrels of gold and silver. 





A Pennsylvania pastor has made an assignment 
for the benefit of his creditors. The good man’s 
calling precludes the suspicion that the step was 
taken only ostensibly for the benefit of others. 
The fact that he is not going to Europe is greatly 
in his favor, also, and the opportunity of seeing a 
bankrupt who is content to remain at home at 
work may draw many hearers to his church, and 
bring back prosperity. 





A country newspaper estimates that twenty-five 
thousand persons attended the circus, because 
they were over two hours passing a given point 
when they came out. It would have been more 
business-like to get the tally of tickets. The given 
point the crowd was so long passing might have 
happened to be a pea-nut and birch-beer stand. 





An interesting experiment in running street 
cars by electricity has been begun in Cleveland, 
where an electric railway a mile in length is im 
operation. The system is a. combination of the 
plans of two inventors. The conducting wires 
are in sunken conduits like those which accom- 
modate the traction wires in cable roads. Cars 
can be stopped, started ahead, or reversed with- 
out difficulty, and as many as fifteen can be run 
at a time on a single circuit. It is said that the 
company which is making the experiment has al- 
ready about decided to adopt the system on all 
its lines, which have an aggregate length of over 
twenty miles. 





’ A coroner’s jury in Westchester County deeided 

that an elderly woman died of “old age superin- 
duced by her exertion to hurry home, which prob- 
ably produced heart-disease.” 





During a recent attack on Suakin the ther- 
mometer indicated a temperature of one hundred 
and twenty degrees in the shade. 





It has been suggested that the statue of Liber- 
ty could be made useful as well as ornamental by 
putting in the torch an electric apparatus for pro- 
jecting an intense cylindrical beam of light against 
the overhanging clouds, which would show the lo- 
cation of New York to vessels far out at sea. The 
apparatus, it is said, would not cost.more than 
three thousand dollars, and it is believed that the 
beam of light would produce a cloud illumination 
which would be visible from vessels at least sixty 
miles off shore. The light which it is proposed 


to put in the torch will.be visible at a distance of 
about forty miles under favorable conditions, or 
from a little over twenty miles outside of Sandy 
Hook, and will be of very little practical use to 
navigators. 
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NOT A DEAD-HEAD IN THE ENTERPRISE. 


Jiwmy, THE SmaLt Boy. “ Goin’ for Uncle Sam’s hen-roost, be yer? Better take me along. 
‘ J see various channels in which I know I can be useful?” 
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COMMANDER JOHN 8S. KOUNTZ. THE LATE THOMAS DICKSON. 
Puorocrariey by MoeKeexnir & Oswarp.—[Sce Pace 537.) PuoroGrarurp uy Rookwoov.—[Seze Pace 537.) 
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THE STATUE, PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH MAIN STREET, 


DEDICATION OF THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT DAYTON, OHIO,—From Puotocrarus sy C. H. Mitter.—[See Pace 533.) 
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LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE PEDESTAL FOR THE 


BARTHOLDI STATUE OF LIBERTY.—Drawn py Scneut anp Hogan.—[Sex Page 529,] 
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JAY GOULD WINS.. 


On page 531 we give a picture of Mr. Jay 
Govtp's steam-yacht Atalanta, sketched by our 
special artist as she was passing Fort Trumbull, 
at the entrance to New London Harbor, the win- 
ner by half an hour in her race with the steam- 
yacht Yosemite, and several smaller steamers. 

The race took place on the 7th inst., the occa- 
sion being the first annual regatta of the Ameri- 
can Yacht Club, beginning, according to the invi- 
tations, at an imaginary line drawn from the 
smoke-stack of the committee's steamboat (the 
Cygnus) to the black spar buoy off Flagler’s 
Point, near Larchmont, and ending at a similar 
line at Fort Trumbull, New London. 

The smaller steamers were allowed an hour’s 
start, in the hope of giving them a chance for a 
close finish; and theh the Atalanta and the Yo- 
semite, about half past ten, crossed the imaginary 
line, the former abotit three lengths ahead of her 
rival. There was a shout from the people on the 
Cygnus, and a waving of handkerchiefs and hats, 
as the Yosemite seemed to be closing up on the 
Atalanta ; but an old sailor took off his hat and 
said, ‘Don’t back your cheer with cash; the 
Yosemite is dragging too large a wave under her 
stern.” Nevertheless the betting was against the 
Atalanta. : 

The rival yachts soon left the Cygnus far in the 
rear, and were soon lost to sight from the com- 
mittee boat in the driving rain and mist. It was 
nearly five o'clock when the shores of New Lon- 
don Harbor were seen from the Cygnus, and a 
few moments later she ranged alongside the Afa- 
lanta, Captain ScHackELForp shouted,“ Beat’em 
half an hour!” 

His shout was answered by three cheers from 
the Cygnus, Then some one shouted, “ Where’s 
GovLp ?” and a little man beside Captain ScHack- 
ELFORD removed a great yellow sou’wester, and 
waved it hilayiously in the pouring rain. 

The course was eighty-three nautical miles, and 
the Atalanta made the run in 4 hours 48§ min- 
utes. The Yosemite arrived thirty-one minutes 
later. Her speed, it is claimed, was retarded by 
an accident to one of her “ blowers.” 

A page picture of the Atalanta was printed in 
Harprr’s WEEKLY for June 23, 1883, with a full 
description of the yacht. 





OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
WHAT IS HEALTHY FOOD? 

THE next point I have to make is one that is 
important in practice, and not uninteresting in 
theory. 

IV. There is much difference, both as to their 
nature and as to their function as food, between 
the different substances of which our food is com- 
posed, as fat, sugar, albumen, fibrine, and the 
rest. But there is much less difference as to the 
value of the main articles of food in the dietary, 
as bread, meat, vegetables, milk, eggs, because 
each of these articles contains several of the dif- 
ferent substances or “organic principles” into 
which foods are resolved by the chemist. 

Fallacy 4. That because the tastes and flavors 
of food are so various, there must be a corre- 
sponding difference in the nutritive value and 
the so-called “ healthfulness” of different kinds. 

People say, for instance, “ Apples are health- 
ful,” “ Brown bread is healthful,” or they ask, 
“Are tomatoes heaithful?” “ Lobsters are un- 
healthful.” 

This way of speaking implies a good deal of 
misunderstanding. Any of the common esculent 
vegetables, any of the meats in the market (and 
not a few other kinds besides), when they are in 
good condition and properly cooked, are. health- 
ful; that is to say, they are good food for the 
majority of healthy persons. No two foods are 
quite equally digestible. But that does not make 
the less rapidly digestible foods, properly speak- 
ing, less h@aithful, except, of course, for dyspep- 
tics. Such foods simply require a little more 
work from the digestive organs, as bread made 
from the whole grain of the wheat is slower to 
digest than white bread, and yet for many people 
is a better article of diet, because, for one reason, 
it contains more gluten. 

What are the main constituents of our food ? 
They are not numerous, and they fall into two 
main classes.. The nitrogenous elements, as in 
lean meat, are albumen, fibrine, and gelatine ; and 
the carbonaceous elements are fat, sugar, and 
starch. Then there are mineral salts ; and there ia 
water, the most abundant of all. These princi- 
ples, in varying proportions, make up all of our 
food, whether animal or vegetable. 

Now we can find in either an animal or a vege- 
table diet abundance of these food elements to 
nourish the body, and to keep it in full growth 
and strength. Some salt will need to be added, 
for it is a necessary element of human diet. 
Could it be entirely excluded from the food, we 
should die, as the lower animals have died upon 
which the experiment has been tried. But a 
purely vegetable diet contains all the necessary 
elements of food. It is easy to arrange a garden 
bill of fare that should have abundant sugar, as in 
fruits, starch, as in potatoes, gluten, as in grains, 
oils, as in the nuts, and vegetable oil of the same 
substance chemically as the animal fats; and 
bread contains one-third as much of the nitro- 
genous matters as lean meat contains. Eggs 
and milk are called the “ideal” foods, because 
they contain both the carbon and the nitrogen 
elements. 

Now the graminivorous animals and the car- 
nivorous are equally strong and healthy, and man 
may be strong and healthy on either a vegetable 
or an animal diet, because both in vegetable and 
animal food all the essential constituents of food 
are found. But the carbon elements predomi- 





This may be shown by taking the extreme case 
of a man living on bread and water alone. To 
get the requisite amount of nitrogen from a 
bread ration he would have to consume four 
pounds a day ; and on the other hand, if he kept 
to a diet of lean meat, he would have to devour 
no less than six pounds a day in order to get the 
requisite amount of carbon (C. B. Radcliffe). More 
than this, on the bread diet he would have eaten 
too much carbon, and on the meat diet too much 
nitrogen. 

Now modify the experiment, and let our diet- 
ist eat both bread and lean meat, but nothing 
else. An enormous ration will no longer be 
required, though still a large one Two pounds 
of bread will supply all the carbon he needs, and 
twelve ounces of meat with all the additional 
nitrogen. There is no longer any oversupply, as 
in the cases of the diet on bread alone and on 
meat alone, of either carbon or nitrogen. Now if 
we add sufficient fat, as butter or oil, to our bill 
of fare, we may greatly reduce the ration of 
bread, and with a variety of vegetables, we get 
at last an attractive and perfect bill of fare. 

Oil, indeed, is one of the most valuable foods, 
and one against which in our country, except In 
the single form of butter, an unfortunate preju- 
dice exists. Dr. Radcliffe says, and, I believe, 
truly; “ Most of the weaklings who are benefited 
by cod-liver oil, by neat’s-foot oil, and in Russia 
by train-oil would never have required these oils 
as medicine if their food had been sufficiently 
rich in fatty and oily articles.” Nor is oil neces- 
sarily fattening, as Banting, and many other per- 
sons little acquainted with physiology, have sup- 
posed. Of this I will speak when we come to the 
subject of corpulency. | Titus Munson Coan. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 

Dr. Cuas. T. Mrronrust, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: 
“] think it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous 
energy.”—[A dey 





LIKE AN OLD CREAKY WINDOW SHUTTER. 

Tuat is the way a man’s rheumatic joints sometimes 
are. Hinges old, rusty, and worn, and badly need 
oiling. ‘The trouble is in the blood. A man who is 
of any account is worth repairing. The repairing can 
be done by means of Brown's Iron Bitters. That en- 
riches and purifies the blood, drives out the pains, and 
works complete restoration. Thousands testify to it 
from happy experience. Mr. C.H. Huntley, 918 North 
Sixteenth Street, St. Louis, says, “I used Brown's Iron 
Bitters for rheumatism, general debility, and prostra- 
tion with the best results.” —[ Adv.) 


“ Rongh on Pain” Plaster.—Poroused, strengthening, 
for Backache, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism, 25c. 
—[Audv.} 


SUMMER TOURS. 

Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Desert, the State of Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces, and all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 
sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 


on application to Luctvs Torrie, Gen. Pass, Agt., 
Boston, Muss.—[{ Adv. ]} 


FOR TOURISTS. 

A pottie of Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment will be 
found invaluable to persons about to leave the city. 
For internal as well as external use in cases of cholera, 
diarrhea, dysentery, colic, pains of all descriptions, 
insect stings, etc , etc., it has no equal, being acknow!- 
edged throughout the world as the greatest pain re- 
liever ever offered. Price, 25 and 50 cents, Depot, 
42 Murray Street, New York.—[ Adv.) 


*Rongh on Dentist” Tooth Powder. Try it. 15c. 
Nervous Weakness, Dyspepsia, Headache, Debility, 
cured by ‘‘ Wells’ Health Renewer.”  ¢1.—[ Ado.) 


Mrs. Wixstow's Soornine Syrur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—{Adv.] 





“Rough on Itch” cures humors, eruptions, ring- 
worm, tetter,salt-rheum, frosted feet, chilblains.-[.A dv. } 








THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the hest-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 aleoe St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, ‘ Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—[Adv.]} 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been nsed in thonsands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and hax never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burnett's Fuavoning Exrracrs—the best.—[ Adv.} 








Prevalence of Kidney Complaint in America; 
“ Buchu-paiba ” is a quick, complete cure. $1.—[{Adv.] 





— 





C.C. Stayner, wholesale mannfacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
ry ae book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
—lAdv. 





“Rongh on pain” cures Colic,Crampa, Diarrhea: ex- 


tyr heed Aches, Pains, Sprains, Headache, Neuralgia. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package, 25¢. Makes 5 gallons of a deli- 





cious, sparkling, and wholesome bever- 
age. Sold by all Druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 5c. C. rf Del. preety | A 


Hirss, 4s N. 





nate in vegetable food, and the nitrogen el ts 
in animal; and therefore the best diet, as well 
as the most varied and pleasant, is one which is 
compounded of both animal and vegetable food. 





hiladelphia, Pa. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Peritume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


Rolls from above 
or below as easily ae 
an ordinary shade, 
rand is a protection 

ne pe thieves. (An 

) kind of wood.) Hand- 
2 somely finished. 
Wilson’s “ English” 
| Venetian Biinps, 
to pall up with cord. 

See cut. 

Wilson's Rollin 

‘ STRELSHUTTERS, 
* fireand burglarproof. 
Send for illustra- 


BN Venetian Blind, 
ind) 







Is not when the blood is impure, and 
recovery. from any ailment must be Gow and 
uncertain while that condition continues. Tho 
Blood may be corrupted by the taint of 
and the poisons of Mer- 
curial and tagious and also by im- 
uritics implanted * it = ee in ~ 
ng, improper foed, derangement of the digestive 
= vatlatory organs, and other causts. The 
first external evidences of such vitiatioff are 
Blackheads, Pimples, Sties, Eruptions, 
and Boils. Yct more seriousarc the symptoms 
showing ita internal effects in depression of the 
. Weariness without cf- 
es, Dizziness, and enfeebled 
in time! 


ulation. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only medicine that will thoroughly purify 
the blood. In millions of cases, during nearly 
forty years in which it has been the best ho 
of humanity suffering from vitiation of the life. 
current, it has e cures beyond the power 
of any other remedy. Leading physicians know 
its composition from the most powerful altera- 
tives, diuretics, and tonica, prescribe it in 
their practice. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all d ts: Price $1; 
nat sheet pS 


NO MOSQUITOES. 





OPEN. CLOSED. 
Comfort assured by using 
THE MOSQUITO-CANOPY HOLDER. 
This EXTENSION CANOPY HOLDER 
is simple, portable, easily adjusted to any bed without 
injury, gives ample room, and may be worked by a 
child. Price, with nets complete, $3.50, or without 
nets, $2.50. For cribs with net, $2.50; without net, 
#2. Sent by mail, on ese of price, to any address. 
Send for Circular with full description and directions, 
SHADE ROLLER Co., 
Union Square, Somerville, Mass. 








Scald Head, Eczemas, and —7 Son of ——t 
ted Diseases o 


Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cent Canicnra Soap. 
an exquisite S$ 


Soap, 25 cts.; and Caticura Resolvent, the New Blood 


&@- Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Frnit Lozenge 
Ped Constipation, 


oss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 

rai congestion, &€. : 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 

Sole Proprietor, 
Sold by all Drnggiets. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
uenal purgatives, is agreea- 
feres with business or 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


27, rue Rambutean, Paria. 
ble to take, and never eg irritation nor inter- 
Complete om le suit sent 








B » . 8 
clubs. Illustrated 
free 


A. @. SPALDING & BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
106 MASIOON STREET, CHNOAED, 


RUPTURE — 


Cured without an operation or the injury trneses inflict 
by Dr, J. A. SHERMAN’S method. ice, 251 Broad- 
way,New York. His book,with Photographic likeness- 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, mailed for 10c. 


Send six cents for tage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly ben oF goode which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers sbenlately 
sure. At once address Trve & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


















Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass 
FRESH BOOKS 


SUMMER READING 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a. 
tt 
I Say No;” | 
Or, The Love Letter Answered. A Novel. By 
Wikre Concins, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &. 16mo, Cloth, 
50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 





I. 
The Miz Maze. 


A Story. By Nine Authors. 16mo, Paper, 35 
cents. 
IIT. 
A Perilous Secret. 
A Novel. By Cartes Reapr. 12mo, Cloth 


(Uniform with Harper’s Household Edition of 
Charles Reade’s Works), 75 cents; Paper, 
40 cents, 


IV. 
Dissolving Views. 


A Novel. By Mrs. ANprew Lane. 


16mo, Half 
Cloth, 50 cents ; Paper, 35 cents. : 


¥y. 
Good Stories, 
By Caartes Reape. Iilustrated. 
$1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


12mo, Cloth, 


Vi 


Mothers in Council, 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


VIL 


Piccadilly. 

A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 
Laurence Oxrpnant, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” 
“Irene Macgillicuddy,” &c. 16mo, Paper, 25 
cents, , 


VIII 


- Manners and Social Usages. 


By Mrs. Joun Saerwoop, Author of “A Trans- 
planted Rose.” 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


IX. 
The Entailed Hat: 


Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 
GrorcE ALFRED Townsenp (“Gath”). 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. : 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 

Matrimony. By W. E. Norris. 20 cents. 

A Fair Maid. By F. W. Romxeon. 20 cents. 

Lancelot Ward, M. P. By Groner Trmpce. 20 cents. 

Venus’s Doves. By Ina Asnwortn Tarion. 20 cts. 


Lucia, Hugh, and Another. By Mrs. J. H. Nrevect. 
20 cents. 


“I Say No;” or, The Love Letter Answered. By 
Wixie Connins. 2 cents. 


A Perilous Secret. By Cuarues Reape. 20 cents. 
My Dncats and My Danghter. 20 cente, 

Godfrey Helstone. By Grorcrawa M. Craik. . 20 cts. 
A Fair Country Maid. By F. Farnrax Byrene. 20 cts. 
In the West Countrie. By Max Crommetin, 20 cents. 


John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By W. Crank Russket. 
20 cents. a 

The Way of the World. By D.Cantetix Murray. 
20 cents. 





2 Hanrenr & Buoruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

O37 Hauren's Catatouue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N. Y. 
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THE PORTER TELEPHONES. 


CuirrK. “What does he say?” 


Porter. “He sez to stop me iverlastin’ jabberin’ an’ give him a rist, as his wiyrres broke 


an’ he can’t spake, sor.” 





-_— 


‘TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 







KRY 


The Springs 
the weight they 
rough ae ont 4 
ufactured an: 


ee — — 
engthen an shorten, 
Equally we 


tee, Bt- Louis. 





FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


want A Day Book MapE, 

WANT A JOURNAL MADE, 

WANT A CasH Book MADE, 

WANT A LEDGER MADR, 

WANT A RECORD MADE, 

WANT A CHECK Book MADE, 

WANT A SALES LoOOK MADE, 

WANT PAPER FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
WANT Paper For Letrer Heaps, 
WANT Paper FoR Notr Heaps, 
WANT ParerR For Birt Heaps, 
WANT WRITING PAPER FOR ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


FOR ‘LINEN’? PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS., 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
Uskp BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Usep BY ALL BookBINDERSs. 
Usrp py att LitHoGRAPHERS. 
Usep By ALL Printers. 
SoL_p By ALL Paper Deaters. 

It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 
Wortp's Fass, and is recommended by all using it. Our 
papers may be known by the Japanese Cranes, which are 
our trade-mark, and are in water-mark in each sheet. 
Send for sample books. 


_ THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 
Overcome all trouble with 

, STIFF CUFFS. 
The most convenient, strong, 

reliable button made. 


Ask your Jeweller for them. 


- HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT. 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HORSMAN'S CELEBRATED 


E. 1. Horsman, 
80 & 82 William St., N. Y. 


you 
You 
you 
You 
you 
you 
YOU 
you 
YOU 
You 
F YOU 
you 













Ask for Casino Racket. 


New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, all gold, 
ver, motto and hand, name on, 10c., 13 pks. $1. Acts’ 
samples, 10 cts, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 








SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. : 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sances, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations shonld feel grate- 
ful."—See “‘ Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liehbig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
litle “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepera,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON. & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


W.J0H 
ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, oa ao 
sheathing, repro! Coating, Cements, &c. 
DLW. Johns MP g Co, 87 Maiden Lane, ‘N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





9 











Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... eecccevccoes ooo $4 00 
HARPEIRG WHR 55 bosses cee ceinccdccscess 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR..... pos cceeccessssceroeses 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEQGPLE................ 200 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
SS OE Te POM. «oo occncccesiieedens 10 a0 


Postage Free to ail-anbacribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youse Porte with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical cnrrent at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harren’s Youne Propre sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps.- 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of ‘Travel, 
Biography, Ilistory, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 16 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sauare Library will be furnished 
gratnitonsiy on application to Harrrr & Brornens, 





Remittances shonld be made. by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of Joss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


6 AY to sellour Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free, Taytor Bros. & Co.,Cleveland,O. 
HONOGRAPRY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Cataiogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alpha- 
bet and ilinstrations for ley canons sent on application. 
Address Puonoerargio InetituTe, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















“THOROUGHLY AMERICAN, YET SEEKING PEACE.”—Blaineism. 
THE 80-CALLED INTENSELY AMERICAN Knicut (to British Lion). “ Please let me twist your tail 
off; I will return it to you after election—(@ la Mulligan Letters).” 




















WOULD YOU USE 


a Soap for the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery that 
can ALWAYS be relied upon as 
) MILD, FRAGRANT, AND OF TESTED PURITY ? 
Thousands of our best families DO nee it, 
yj and regatd it as indispensable. It is put up 
in square and round cakes; also, in pound 
y bare. Ask your Droggist for it, or send 2e. 
stamp for trial sample. 
J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Glastonbury, Ct. 





TOILET POWDER. 


U¢ 
LO Raina i 
Gp Mpaipadie, 


SPECIAL adherent. 


WITH BISMUTH -. 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 14 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 


DENTIFRICE LOTION os) 


conta o 
<a 


re 

i” Hygienical 
Pa Preparations 
for 


° Co 
4 y> the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 





In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 


with the single exception of the THompson, 


the French fashions.” — Leslie's Fashion Bazar. 


ELEGANT 
DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON’S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of 
Feshion Journals, snd all ladies who have 
ever used Mrs, Thom ‘a Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dresay 
and elegant of any article of hair worn, and Im- 
a parting a youthful appearance to every face, 
nd for Catalogue to Mirg. C. THOMPSON 
No. 82 East 14th Street, New York. 












~ 


T. ASPINWALL & SON. 
TILES of All Descriptions; 
MOSAICS, MANTELS, GRATES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, &c. 

Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of 


MINTON’S o'r. Campbell Tile Co.'s Tiles. 


75 and 77 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


Lady Age 
Oz and dy Agen ott ana ane 





=; Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
z=. —— outfit Free. Address Queen 
ity 


er Co., Cincinnati, O. 
TNCLAIMED MONEY.—List of 1500 Causes, 5 cts. 





Rozert Beaty & Co., Bankers, Torouto, Canada. 


hair, and we have nothing in our country, | 


Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of | 


cansecureperma- — 









Campaign Goods. 
We are headgu arters for OPEN 
NET WORK NNERS, FLA 

Suits, Capes, Caps, Helmets,Shirte 





Badges 








amie Sy fe 
mple e 
doz. Be, Po 


paign 


oz. Gc., I or $4 
Our_ Prices defy competition 


CAMPAIGN MANUFACTUR’G CO 
10 Barclay St.. New York. 


eaVATAAY IF wusic, 





2 Cam 
r — 





MUSIC. % 
ART. Dra ; Painting, Modeling and Portraiture. 
o TO rature Lai 8. 
# E. Elecantaccommodations for 500 lac stuucnts 
ALL Sort. Le. Beautifully Dl a 
Calendar free. Addtesa EF. TOURJEE, Director. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


Electrotypes and-cuts used in the advertising 
columns of Harper’s WrEKLY, Bazar, Youna 
Propir, and MaGazing, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
| proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 

describe them in such ‘a manner as to aid their 

identification. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fraxxirn Sevare, New York. 





| June’ 1, 1884. 





and all Camp aign Equipments, 
CLUBS SUPP Pat Wanted. 
Suit $1.00, 
’ or a 
rtraits of all Candi. 
le 100., 4 

, 
Send for samples and circulars. 





~ 
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“THE FOREMOST MAN OF THE TIME.”—Blaincism. 
“TI do not feel that I shall prove a dead-head.” 





‘Unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 


ROCKFORD @ RAILROAD 
QUICK. TRAIN AAA 


USED BY 


the oe “i Mechanician 
of the U. S. Coast Sur- ° 
vey; the Admiral command- 
ing in the U. S. Naval Obser- 
vatory, for Astronomical 
work; and by Locomotive ~ 
Engineers, Conductors & Railway 

men. They are RECOGNIZED as 









THE BEST 


rf for all uses in which 
Em close time and durability 
are requisites. Sold in prin- 
cipal Cities and towns by the 
Company’s exclusive Agents 
(leading Jewelers), who will 
give a Full Warranty with every 
Watch sold. 





U.S. COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY ~ aie | 
Washington, D. C., Noy. 12th, 1888 


Professor J. E. HILGARD, Superintendent C. & G. Survey: 

Dear Sir—I have the honor to report in response to your inquiry 
made of me, at the request of Mr. J. Karr, Jeweler, Washington, D.C., 
that Roekford Watches Nos. 63671 and 66219 were used by mein the 
verification of the North Boundary of Wyoming Territory in 1882, 
and subsequently in the astronomical work of the survey of the east 
coast of Florida in 1883. The very satisfactory manner in which 
these time pieces did their work, is’a matter of record in this office 
i have the honor to be, Your Obed’t Servant, 

B. A. COLONNA, 
Asst. Coast Survey 


SYPHER & CO. 


- ARE OONSTANTLY REOFIVING FROM EUROPE 


Antique Silver, Forniture, Clocks, 
Browzes; and Articles of Vert. 


Northeast empl Broadwa — and 17th &t., 
- UNION SQUARE, W YORE. 


! Approved. J. E. HILGARD, Superintendent.] 
THE GATES OF PEARL. 














PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
| ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
| pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury for persons 
| who care to preserve their individuality in writing, 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
Cor. Nassau and Liberty Sts., New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
} ou R GOODS a ang Soup ny F TRST -CLASS DEAL E RS. 





PE CK & SNY DE r Ss 
Celebrated ‘Tennis 
BALLS and BATS. 












1 T 
SMILES ARE BEC OMING 
only when the lips display pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pear/ that can exceed in beauty 
: : 
eer ng. - To nna with that incomparable | aruew Sankt Batcan: 
. not be surpassed, Price $5.50. 


| We are sole an of the 

| Regulation Ball adopted by the U. S. N. L. T. Asso- 
ciation, April 5th, 1884, and by the Lacdainet as 

& Association, May 7th, 1884. The Playing Rules of 


Ls — — nnis, Sarg complete catalogue of our popular 
which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and | 20048, by mail, 10c. stamp 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth | PECK & SNYDER, 126, ‘igs, 180 Nassau St., N.Y. 
from youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 


“en eR Brpevocists  MEANDARD TYPE-WRITER, 


Warranted satisfactory, and with- 
out fault or blemish. We refer 
with pride to the most prominent 
houses throughout the world, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
281 and 288 Broadway, New York. 





EARL & WILSONS 
SHORT BAND 





BEAD EDGE 








e HI BONNELL & CO. 4 NY. ay atmo ts 








TOURISTS AND TRAVELERS! 


BEFORE you Srart ror Bustness or RECREATION 
INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Largest Accident Company in the World, 
One of the Best of Life Companies, 
WITH RATES AS LOW AS CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Assets, $7,435,000. - Surplus, $1,868,000. 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, $9,600,000, 


Including 111,000 Accident Claims, or over ONE in TEN 
of ALL INSURED. 


General Accident Policies, $5 to $10 per year for $1000 insurance 


With $5 weekly indemnity for all ordinary occupations. 

















REGISTERED ACCIDENT TICKETS, 


Not Limited to Accidents of Travel, 


SOLD AT LOCAL AGENCIES AND RAILROAD STATIONS, 


25 CENTS A DAY, $4.50 FOR THIRTY DAYS, secures $8000 in case of death, $15 a WEEK IF DISABLED, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. Fore ey eS: SSK secty. 


Paillard’s 





ALL SUMMER RESORTS 
WATERING PLACES 


ON THE 


Sea-Shore of New Jersey, . 
FROM ARE THE BEST. 


They are the only ones that are sold by first-clas« 
dealers the world ont Send 2 cents a groues. 


Saldy Hook and Long, Branch | “xe 





Atlantic City and Cape May, 


ARE REACHED BY THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROMD, 


WITH 
THROUGH CARS FROM 
New York and Philadelphia, 
AND ONLY ONE OHANGE FROM 





many Sizes and shapes 
that a perfect fit is certain, and 
duplicates always obtainable. Made 
of best stock, well put together, they are 














St. Louis, Washington, "Gar aon ena 
Indianapolis, Savannah, ~— a 

Erie, New Haven, yours shoo deal- 
Charleston, Cincinnati, HANAN & SON. 

Boston, Cleveland, SE EVER. 
Chicago, Richmond, = AMERIC AN part Aa 
ae _ » Cif ¥ Collar Button 


“The incomparable time 
# and temper saver,” and the 
“Epitome of Convenience 
and Utility,” is the 
verdict of all Criff 
Wearers who have 
used them. None 

nuine without the 
Femous Horseshoe 
and Clover Trade- 


OHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
_ Gen'l Manager. _Gen'l Pase'r Agent. | 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE Jf 


ose 





TOUMANS HATS FOR ‘GENTLEMEN. 


es’ Riding Hats, 
Style and quality unequalled. Ri 
Branch House, 12 Warren St., New York. | Livery Hats. 1107, 719, and 180 Pane ma New York, 




















